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is Transmitted Over 


Telephone Networks 


You've probably been hearing a lot 
about color television in recent weeks. 
A number of test programs are now 
being broadcast with excellent results. 

The Bell System's part in color 
television, as in radio and black-and- 
white ‘T'V, is to carry the programs 
from city to city, 

What we do is to provide the 
electronic channels that make this 


possible 





Important national events, as well 
as entertainment, can thus be seen 
and heard simultaneously by millions 
of people throughout the country. 

Transmitting pictures in color is 
more complex than in black and 
white and requires additional equip- 
ment. But the basic principles are 
the same. 

Our ability 
field, as in radio, comes out of our 


to serve you in this 


f . 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A Py 
yy 
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research and experierice in telephony. 
Many vears ago we started designing 
and building our Long Distance tele 
phone networks so that they could be 


used for television as well 


The job of providing Bell System 
facilities with the special equipment 
required for color TV has been under 
wav for many months, to meet the 
needs of the broadcasters and the 
public. 





REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


FORMS 


SPECIALISTS! 


You bet .. . it takes a specialist to produce accounting 
machine forms that protect the efficiency of your 
accounting machines, If your present forms do not 
record all the information you desire, if they do not 
register perfectly, if they do not provide perfectly 
legible copies, if you want Precision-made accounting 
machine forms at an attractive price . . . call in the 


specialist, your Reynolds & Reynolds Representative. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 18666 
PLANTS: DAYTON, CELINA, OH DALLAS TEXAS 
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* Room 1724, 315 Fourth Ave. 
Memington Bball New York 10, New York 


Please send LBV692, with details of this amazing new Kompakt File. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
a Dalle Piblreilion 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The country’s vast network 

7 of utilities has the cover spot- 

Duly G54 light with this sketch of a 
Northern Indiana Public Ser 


ice Company installation 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
What Britain Is Doing to Perfect Electronic Office H Braye Wert Wonth 


Which University Program for Executives? M 
More and more businesses 
ire buying their own aircraft 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL (see AMERICAN BUSINESS, March 


1954), and in next month's issue 

Job Enlargement Cuts Absenteeism and Overtime Baird the operation of Parker Pen’s 
Nine Ways to Prevent Fraud ’ Nort ‘ fleet will be described. Included 
New Money-Handling System on New Jersey's Garden State Puskwey in the article will be mention 
of Jewel Tea’s new helicopter 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS as well as a few other compa 


nies’ experiences in using their 
System Enables 3 People to Do Work of 20 Benedict Krust own aircraft 
New Systems and Equipment 


SPECIAL DUPLICATING SECTION Because of the interest shown 


in Harry Wrylie’s series of 10 
Expert Advice for Executive Choosing Duplicating Processes + articles on saving in the office 


. And Get Me 100 Copies Right Away!”’ i ye A. Traver 7; which appeared in recent issues, 


Genwal Foods’ Analysis of Duplicating Processes ‘ he has written 2 additional 
articles, and they will run in the 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS coe aa ua tee ae ae 
Save Equipment,” and “Ten 
Ways to Save Time 


Human Relations in Business 
Mobile Shoe Store Visits Industrial Plants 


EXECUTIVE HEALTH 


Continuing next month will 
Making the Most of a Vacation Schweisheimer, M : be the series of articles on elec- 
tronic developments in Europe 


DEPARTMENTS his will be the third in the 


serie the result of a 20,000 
Offices in the News 4 New Books 5 mile trip to major European 


Business Tips 56 Business on the March cities by an AMERICAN BUSINESS 
taff member 


Cover Sketch by Theon Betts $4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 


Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations and Magazine Publishers Association, Inc 


PUBLISHED ON THE 10th OF EVERY MONTH BY DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


JouNn CamMeRON Asp.ey, Editor and Publisher 
Evcene Wauairmore, Hersert O. Braver, Marityn Frencn, M. ©. Luxor, General Manager; T. D. Rew, Production Manag 
Contributing Editors; F. C. Minaxer, Industrial Relations Editor; S. C. Kousa, Superintendent; Joun H. Fisnen, Advertising Manager 
Weis Norris, Managing Editor; Beatrice Moore, Desk Editor E. L. Wernicke, Circulation Manager 


Publication Offices and Plant: Dartnell Building, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, [line 


Entered aa second clase matter February 18, 1987, at the at office t Chicag ] 





Is it worth a 
5¢ stamp to 
stop worrying ? 
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Free | Fire DANGERater tells you 
in 30 seconds how much protection 
your vital records need . . . to make 
sure you stay in business! 


Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based on 
experience with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors about your 
business. Dials answer, which may save you 
from ruin. Mail coupon for ““DANGERater” 
now. Tomorrow might be too late! 


{ Mail coupon now ! 


“Mosler Safe “” 


52nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Dep't AMB-7 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler FIRE “DANCERater” 
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This model shows the $30 million coliseum and the 20-story office building 
which will be built near Central Park in New York. Completion date is 1956 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Coliseum and Office Building 
are going up in one corner of Cen- 
tral Park in New York City, but it 
will be spring of 1956 before the 
structures are completed. The col- 
iseum alone will cost about $30 
million. The modern office building 
which will adjoin the coliseum will 
be 20 stories high. 


City to Suburb is the old refrain 
now picked up by General Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
This time, however, the city is not 
so big. General Life found that it 
could build a new office structure 
cheaper outside of Hartford and 
will erect a $10 million ranch-type 
building a few miles from the city 
limits. Some of the features will 
include conveyor belts for fast han- 
dling of company mail, escalators, 
ice-skating rink, theater, tennis 
courts, bowling alleys, and an em- 
ployee store. There will be a special 
wing for executives’ offices. 


Fastest Typewriter, said to turn 
out 1,800 characters a second, is 
being used by Armed Forces for 
handling inventory control informa- 
tion and for recording data on bal- 
listics studies. The new electronic 
typewriter was developed by the 
Shepard Laboratories of Summit, 


N. J., to keep pace with other elec- 
tronic machines. A decoding ma- 
chine converts electrical impulses 
from an electronic computer into 
signals which activate the type- 
writer. The machine can also pro- 
duce typed copy from punched 
cards and perforated or magnetic 
tape. The Shepard machine would 
not be recognized as a typewriter 
by most typists, for it is a cabinet 
machine with its own motor and 
equipment. While used only by the 
Armed Forces now, the company 
thinks business will find many uses 
for its new electronic typewriter. 
Prices are reported to range up to 
$100,000. 


Mobile Banking permits customers 
in Mexico City to take care of their 
banking chores while hardly stir- 
ring from their siestas. The Banco 
Del Pequeno Commercio Del had 
three truck bodies tailored to its 
specifications as an answer to the 
banking problem. Because local 
transportation was difficult and 
small merchants had to close up 
shop if they wanted to visit their 
bank, mobile banking was intro- 
duced. And now these trucks visit 
market places, shopping centers, 
and small merchants’ establish- 
ments so that customers will not 
put off their banking until manana. 
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Increased Office Efficiency is ex- 
pected to be one of the results after 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation moves into its new building 
in Washington, D. C. sometime in 
the early part of 1955. The associa- 
tion has numerous reporters and 
writers on its staff, and they are 
now crowded together in small 
quarters. When the staff is in its 
new building, with many private 
and semiprivate offices, efficiency 
should go up 35 or 40 per cent. 
There are about 90 people on the 
association's staff, and private or 
semiprivate offices are planned for 
about 60. 


Ramp-Encircled Building is going 
up in Chicago, being erected by 
United Parcel Service. The new $2 
million structure will have a sys- 
tem of ramps on a slight incline (8- 
degree grade) which lead from floor 
to floor and which follow the walls 
of the building. Trucks will be un- 
loaded on the second floor at 20 un- 
loading positions served by exten- 
sion conveyors. From the extension 
conveyors on the street floor, mer- 
chandise will be loaded into cars 
destined for the various outlying 
delivery stations. The building will 
have five stories. 


Manpower Control is exercised at 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, as one method of keep- 
ing costs down. Each department 
has an authorized worker strength 
beyond which additional staff can- 
not be employed without committee 
approval. Thus, the number of per- 
sonnel in each department is auto- 
matically kept at a certain level. 
If the manager requests additional 
help, a study of the need is made. 
The committee approves the extra 
help only if the analysis shows that 
the work is required and cannot 
be accomplished by the present 
staff. This system of keeping staff 
costs down was described by Kelly 
Siddall, comptroller of Procter & 
Gamble, at the annual international 
conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants in Chicago 
last month. 


Flexible Office Building and labo- 
ratory are occupied by Gulf Oil 
Corporation at company’s Philadel- 
phia refinery. The two new build- 
ings round out a $50-million ex- 
pansion program at Philadelphia 
and Gulf Oil’s total expansion pro- 
gram throughout the company in 
1954 totals something like $250 
million. The two new buildings at 
Philadelphia were designed with 
expansion in mind and can be read- 
ily enlarged when the need arises. 


Freight Payment Plan has been 


worked out by The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
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Folding jobs 
that hands 
now do... 
this can do 
better! 





The FH costs less 


than a lype writer 


Pitney-Bowes folding machines do 
wonders in cutting the cost of fold- 
ing bulletins, announcements, sales 
letters... all the paper items that are 
now folded by hand in your office. 
Not only fold better... but also at a 
big saving! 

The model FH, for example, which 
costs less than a typewriter, has semi- 
automatic feed and is electrically 
driven. It can accurately double-fold 


up to 5,000 pieces per hour. Can 


Move indicator knobs to widths 
And its ready to go! 


wanted 


PITNEY- BOWES 


Folding Machines 


- 
— 
<n 
Made by Pitney-Bowes, In 


of the postage meter...93 branch office 


originator 


with service in 199 cities in U. 8. and Cana 


single-fold or double-fold sheets when 
stapled together. Can make eight 
different folds, handling paper sizes 
from 3 x 3 to 82 x 14 inches. 

LirtLe larger than a typewriter, it 
is light—can be moved about easily 

and takes up little space. Anyone 
can operate it. 

To set it for a job simply adjust 
two knobs. (See illustration.) Easy 
as tuning your TV! 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration, or send coupon 


for the free illustrated booklet 


Fully automatic Model 
FM folds up to 19,000 
sheets per hour 


aS ee ee a a a a ee oe 
Pitney-Bowes, INn¢ 

2146 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 

Send free booklet on 


Folding Machines to 


1 
I 
! Name 


! Firm 


1 Addre 





STANDARDS 


“AMERIC AS ATING’ 


OF BUSINESS 


‘ 


aluminum 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 
nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


4 
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Ga., which eliminates checkwriting 
and signing, simplifies accounting, 
reduces check filing and record- 
keeping, reduces errors in freight 
accounts, and provides better audit 
and control. The carrier pays the 
charges for this service. The system 
works like this: When a motor 
carrier picks up a prepaid shipment 
or delivers a collect shipment, the 
shipper approves his bill of lading 
or the freight bill for payment by 
validating it with a special stamp. 
The carrier collects these bills from 
the shipper by depositing them at 
the C&S to his freight account. The 
bills then are charged against the 
shipper’s freight account as though 
he had written a check. The ship- 
per, of course, must maintain a 
freight account at C&S, and the 
minimum balance would be equal to 
1 week’s freight bills. C&S officials 
say that major motor carriers have 
already joined the plan, and it will 
get under way when the first 100 
shippers sign. The plan is scheduled 
to be extended to other carriers 
such as railroads and airlines. 


Rented Office Machines are in use 
at Hammond Organ Company, Chi- 
cago, and they are more than the 
usual tabulating machines and sim- 
ilar equipment. When the plan 
went into effect, all adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, and printing 
calculators a year old or more were 
replaced with modern rented ma- 
chines. The agreement is that the 
manufacturer provides complete 
service on the equipment as long as 
it is kept on rental. The rental fees 
are tax-deductible during the cur- 
rent year. Even with rented ma- 
chines, Hammond had the equip- 
ment tailored for its needs. For ex- 
ample, the typewriters used for 
correspondence have a musical note 
key, and two notes appear side by 
side in red ink at the beginning of 
each paragraph of a letter. 


From Three to One is the change 
at American Machine & Foundry 
Company. Its executive, adminis- 
trative, and sales offices were lo- 
cated in three different places in 
New York City, but they now occu- 
py four floors of the new AMF 
building on Madison Avenue. 


Yes-Men in Conferences are not 
welcome at Rogers Corporation, a 
fairly small company of 350 em- 
ployees at Goodyear, Conn. The 
company “got fed up’’ with repeti- 
tion in conferences and did some- 
thing about it. The repetition would 
go like this: During the first 5 min- 
utes, one man made a reasonable 
statement that everybody else 
agreed with. So each of the others, 
in turn, spent 5 minutes reaffirming 


what the first man had said. A rule 
at Rogers now says: “We want no 
positives until we get rid of all 
negatives. If the time allocated tc 
a man is not needed for negatives, 
then he may quietly utter a posi- 
tive or two—but no one, no matter 
how holy he be, may reaffirm those 
positives. Except to say ‘Amen.’”’ 
By following this rule, Rogers’ con- 
ferees have improved so much in 
their conference speaking that they 
are “literally applauded for their 
presentations, even by the asso- 
ciates they have been criticizing.” 


Newspaper Building in Winona, 
Minn., is scheduled for occupancy 
soon, and it is believed to be some- 
thing of a model for papers in the 
50,000 circulation class and under. 
The building will be furnished with 
steel office equipment, including 
steel units particularly suited to 
newspaper production and opera- 
tion. There will be something like 
120 steel filing cabinets, 30 desks, 
66 chairs, plus other equipment. 
The $420,000 one-story structure is 
designed for direct-line workflow. 


Ultramodern Offices are being 
built by the American Investment 
Company of Illinois at Clayton, Mo. 
The three-story structure will cost 
about $1.5 million, and it was de- 
signed so that a minimum of sun- 
light will enter the building during 
the summer months. At the same 
time, the building’s design is sup- 
posed to take full advantage of the 
sun in winter. The building will be 
occupied in the summer of 1955 by 
American Investment’s 170 em- 
ployees. The layout provides con- 
ference rooms on all floors, cafe- 
teria seating 112 people, and an ad- 
joining parking lot to accommodate 
120 autos. In most offices, tempera- 
tures will be controlled by individ- 
ual thermostats. The new building 
was designed by Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of America. 


Gateway Center in Pittsburgh has 
a cafeteria, restaurant, and cock- 
tail lounge scheduled for opening 
this summer beneath the _ land- 
scaped park which surrounds the 
three modern office buildings on the 
Steel City’s historic ‘“Point.”’ On 
this same basement level, there is 
garage space for over 200 cars. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
and Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany are tenants in one of the three 
buildings, and six more buildings 
are expected to be built before the 
project is completed. Two marble- 
covered pylons serve as exhaust and 
supply vents for the underground 
restaurant and kitchen. 
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A Full-Size, Fully Automatic Accounting Machine 
... at a New Low Cost 


Now, at a price lower than ever be- 
fore, you can enjoy the advantages 
of the famed Burroughs Sensimatic. 
The new thrifty ‘50’ Sensimatic 
is a full-size, fully automatic account- 
ing machine priced within the reach 
of any business. 








With the Sensimatic “50” you save 
substantially on the original price 

. again on the cost of ledger and 
statement forms ... and again 
through the fast, accurate opera- 
tion of the machine. And it’s so easy 
to operate that even a beginner can 
quickly become expert. 


See this all-new thrifty “50” today. 
Just call your Burroughs branch 
office, or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. - your service bureau for ‘live facts’ » BOSTON + DETROIT - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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Ways to Save 
To the 
I wish 


Editor: 


that Mr. Wylie’s 
articles on ways to save are well 
thought out and quite practical. I 
have collected all of the articles with 
the exception of “10 Ways to Save 
Overtime” which appeared in your 
July 1953 issue 

I wonder if it would be possible 
to obtain a copy of the July 1953 
issue, or perhaps tearsheets or photo- 
stats of the article. Can you help 
me out? 

By the way, it would be a good idea 
to have all these articles in booklet 
form.—G,. SELLES, cost control asst., 
Esso Standard Oil, 8. A., Panama. 

Mr. SELLES: These articles have 
been reprinted in portfolio form, and 
are being offered as a premium with 
a 15-month subscription to AMERICAN 
BusINEss for $5. 


to say 


Keeping ‘‘Followups’’ 


To the Editor: 


I am seeking information on any 
forms or suggestions you mignt have 
for keeping up with followups. My 
problem is that I haven't yet found 
an adequate followup systern. What 
do you have to offer, or do you think 
it is adequately covered in your Sales 
Manager’s Handbook and that I have 
overlooked it?—-CALVIN WHEAT, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Mr. WHEAT: Followups have always 
been a problem in business. Perhaps 
the simplest method is to keep a 
folder or drawer marked “Pending.” 
Into this folder or drawer should go 


FROM READERS 


all the things that will require future 
attention, filed according to the dates 
they should be followed up, with the 
nearest dates on top. The second step 
in the system is to look in the Pend- 
ing file religiously each morning 

This is our system here, with one 
slight change. The Pending file is in 
charge of the file clerk, who looks 
into it every day and delivers the 
papers to be followed up to the party 
concerned. However, the basic idea 
should work well for you. 

I have another suggestion. Depend- 
ing on the number of followups you 
have to handle, special folders can be 
purchased for each executive, or one 
for the general file clerk, which are 
made especially for this purpose. Of 
a linen-like texture, the folder has 
alphabetical leaves so that material 
can be filed both alphabetically and 
chronologically. As you can imagine, 
this speeds locating correspondence 
that you might have need to refer to 
before the date marked on the follow- 
up. Thumbing through it in the morn- 
ing, it is a simple matter for the sec- 
retary to remove all correspondence 
marked for handling that day. And 
yet all the followups are kept in one 
compact file, where they are easy to 
refer to. 


Grandmother or Mother? 


To the Editor: 

Three generations in 24 years? 

Frank Dixon’s “These Older Em- 
ployees Hold Their Own” (May 1954 
AMERICAN BUSINESS) states in the 
first paragraph that a 77-year-old 
grandmother “visited her 101l-year-old 
grandmother in the Ozarks.” Al- 
though we realize this is not beyond 
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the realm of possibility, especially in 
the Ozarks, it does appear somewhat 
improbable if there is a direct lineal 
relationship between the three people 

To satisfy our curiosity, would it 
be possible for you to give us the age 
of the mother of the 77-year-old 
woman? In the event that the mother 
is no longer living, the age she would 
have attained._-F. N. Frea., Schenec- 
taudy, New York 


Mr. FREAL: We hate to admit it, 
but the 77-year-old grandmother did 
not visit her own grandmother in the 
Ozarks. We should have said she vis- 
ited her mother in the Ozarks, but 
somehow the word “grandmother” 
slipped in, in place of “mother.” 

As you say, it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility in the Ozarks, but 
in this case it was our mistake 


Safety Record 


To the Editor 


Move aside for a real safety record! 

With all due credit—and with our 
hats off—to Ferro (“Ferro Corp. Ends 
Perfect Safety Year,” Jan 1954 
AMERICAN BUSINESS), we feel we 
would be holding out on you if we 
did not call our safety record to your 
attention. From our employee publi- 
cation Scanner: 


Our Safety Record Leads U. S. 


On January 25, Daystrom Instru- 
ment completed 1 full year without 
a lost-time accident. A total of 3,167,- 
181 manhours were compiled to cre- 
ate an accident-free record which is 
drawing nationwide attention 

According to the National Safety 
Council records, our company is lead- 
ing the Nation with a Frequency of 
“0” and a Severity of “0.” The rating 
under which Daystrom is classified is 
known as Special Industrial Machin- 
ery, and our operation involves all 
types of manufacturing hazards from 
the single assembly of an electrical 
part to the gigantic completion of a 
ten-ton Mark 56. To do this work it 
requires all types of light and heavy 
equipment, welding, i‘abrication and 
numerous other types of work 

On April 15, 1952, the Safety De- 
partment under the supervision of 
John R. Perry, safety supervisor, was 
inaugurated. Since that time, the 
plant has built up better than 5,006,- 
632 manhours with only four lost- 
time injuries 

Since April 1952, the employees of 
Daystrom Instrument have earned for 
their company the following safety 
awards: Award of Merit and Award 
of Honor from the National Safety 
Council. From the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry the 
Certificate of Honor and Certificate of 
Merit. From the American Motorists 
Insurance Company a Certificate of 
Award for over 2 million manhours, 
also a Certificate of Award for over 
3 million manhours and a National 
Life Saving Award and Plaque 
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Self-Insurance 


To the Editor 


Your comment on col 
ance in the April issue 
question “Is it smart for 
facturer to go into 
business?” 

For many ye 
insurance tor several com} 
and small. I thoroughly believe 
surance. It is the 
the chief fin: il office: 
proper insurance 1 
of the stockholders 

In every company wher 


re sponsibi ity 


handled 
insurance, it was possible nd ways 
to save money ind | ro acle 
quate insurance 

Collision § insu! inefficient 
when a compan) rge fleet 
of automobiles ‘ ~ ! yze what 
happens when a sale is involved 
in a collision. There are two potential 
costs 

The most expensive is the cost of 
paying outsiders for injury to persons 
or property, when the company’s em 
ployee can be proved to be negligent 
The cost of paying such claims or de 
fending suits is insured under a public 
liability and property damage policy 
The insurance company provides, i 
18 states, the service of investigators 
adjusters, and legal talent. It pays 
claims. It takes the risk of paying 
more than the premium. It averages 


‘ 


losses paid for a large number of in 
sured companies and individuals. A 
manufacturer cannot afford to be 
without public liability and property 
damage 
high awards for injuries and high 
potential losses in property damage 


insurance in these days of 


The second cost is the amount 
necessary to repair the automobile 
and restore it to a usable condition 
Such losses are often insured under 
a “collision” policy—usually with a 
provision that $50 or $100 of each loss 
will be paid by the manufacturer and 
deducted from the claim against the 
insurance companys 

This second cost cannot exceed the 
cost of the car. It is reasonable to 
assume that most losses will be small 
and only a few will be major. If a 
company owns a large fleet and 
studies loss records over a period o 
years, it will soon find that losses 
are 60 per cent or less of premiums 
paid 

So what does the manufacturer ge 
for the premium paid on 
insurance? 

1. Payment of losses. It has been 


collision 


my experience that the manufacture! 
pays the repair bill, enters a claim 
and gets the money refunded by the 
insurance company, less $50 or $100 
as provided in the policy. Under self 
insurance, we eliminate the clerical 
work of entering claims and handling 
insurance checks 

2. Adjuster service. A! 


spects the damage and authorizes re 


1djuster in 


pairs. Under self-insurance, we pro 
ceed without delay to eg y 


he only approval required 

the district manage his 

salesman gets our ¢ into 

nd he is back on the job 

ner than if the car must be 

ld for spection by an insurance 

1ajuste! 

Vaking claims against the other 

ve f egligent. It has been our 

experier that such recoveries aré 

too often, the risk of coun 

counter suits, and delaying 

an unfriendly court pre 

entering of suit against the 
el 

marize collision Insurance 

refunding an expense which 

handled by the 

manufacturer without having an in 

Surance company as intermediary 

You mentioned the Upjohn Company 

saved $78,000 a year. Any company 


efficiently 


can investigate the savings to be made 
by becoming a_ self-insurer. Simply 


compare the losses for the past 5 


ears With premiums paid. The de 
cision will be easy to make when the 

vures are studied Losses may be 
high in one year or two, but we must 
Under self-in 


benefits 


look at the average 
surance, the manutacturetr 
directly when losses are reduced 
While on the subject of insurance 
Savings, public liability and property 
damage insurance premiums are in 
What can be 


done to reduce the expense in a com 


creasing year by yeal 


pany with a large fleet and a reason 
ably low loss experience? It is pos 
ible to place automobile insurance 
on a “retrospective rating basis 
rhe deposit premium is paid to the 
insurance company as usual, Within 
months after the end of the policy 
ar, the insurance company will sub- 
mit a statement of actual losses and 
outstanding claims. From the deposit 
premium, the insurance company de- 
lucts certain expense factors and the 
cost of losses and claims. It refunds 
any savings. With a reasonably good 
loss experience, refunds can be as 
high as 40 per cent 
In case of unfortunately high loss 
experience, a reinsurance feature pro- 
tects the manufacturer and puts a top 
limit on the insurance premium, It is 
true that bad losses might tend to 
make the premium higher than the 
guaranteed premium” policy. But 
under retrospective rating, the manu 
facturer becomes a “co-insurer.” He 
has every incentive to emphasize to 
alesmen the need for extra care to 
avoid accidents. Under co-insurance 


the manufacturer benefits when 


losses are reduced below the basic 
amount 

It is also possible to put Workmen's 
Compensation insurance on a retro 
spective rating basis and save 

lo answer your question, it is smart 
for a manufacturer to study every 
element of cost, to take action to 
reduce cost even though it may 
mean becoming a “self-insuret ol 
EpWARD LECKY, con 
troller, Life Savers Corp., Port Ches 

Ne Yor} 


co-insure 





The Detroit Edison Company's job-enlargement pro- 


gram in its biiling department is the answer to over- 


specialization in the office. This article explains how 


the program was set up and what it accomplished 


How Job Enlargement Cuts Absenteeism 2 


AS specialization in office work 

been carried too far? Many 
businessmen are beginning to sus- 
pect that it has. A few have begun 
to do something about it. And no 
doubt others will be moved to ac- 
tion along this line as a result of an 
address which J. Douglas Elliott 
recently made at an Office Manage- 
ment Conference of the American 
Management Association. 

Mr. Elliott has been employed in 
various supervisory positions by 
The Detroit Edison Company since 
1933. He is now superintendent of 
the customers billing department. 
He is also prominent in his indus- 
try. He is a member of the Account- 
ing Executive Committee and of the 
Electronic Accounting Machine De- 
velopment Committee and chair- 
man of the Accounting Employee 
Relations Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

The Detroit Edison Company 
serves more than a million cus- 
tomers. Its offices are equipped with 
modern machines of many kinds. 
It employs the mass-production 
technique, including an adaptation 
of assembly line procedures. In the 
customers billing department, over 
100 employees each day bill more 
than 30,000 accounts, handle more 
than 2,000 service orders daily, and 
maintain a file of names and ad- 
dresses of all customers. Much of 
this work is necessarily routine, 
repetitive, and monotonous. The 
punched-card system of billing is 
used, and billing records flow from 
operation to operation, gradually 
accumulating information in much 
the same way as parts are built 
into a finished product on an assem- 
bly line in a factory. 

Up until about 3 years ago, the 
management just assumed that it 
had attained the ultimate in high 
production and low cost by mech- 
anizing and specializing. Then it be- 
gan to realize that while special- 
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ization and the mass-production 
technique have many notable ad- 
vantages, they also have disadvan- 
tages. Both the advantages and dis- 
advantages are well known. The 
advantages admittedly are too great 
to renounce. But the disadvantages, 
too, are great. Such being the case, 
couldn’t something be done to elim- 
inate or at least to mitigate the 
disadvantages? 

There seemed no way to elimi- 
nate the tedious and monotonous 
billing operations, so the company 
began looking for ways and means 
of relieving the monotony and bore- 
dom induced by highly repetitive, 
one-operation jobs. It adapted such 
improvements as more frequent 
rest periods and music played over 
the public-address system for 15 
minutes of each hour. But while 
such measures did provide more 
frequent breaks and did relieve the 
tedium to some extent, they did not 
eliminate the monotony and bore- 
dom of the work. 

“Then,” said Mr. Elliott, ‘we be- 
came aware of the indirect costs 
related to the many monotonous 
jobs we had, and of the fact that 
many of our people were capable 
of performing tasks beyond those 
on which they were employed. The 
rudest awakening came when we 
were made aware of the fact that to 
reduce costs, we had overspecialized 
some of our tasks to the extent that 
we had actually increased costs by 
creating many needless or duplicate 
operations.” 

To correct this condition, Detroit 
Edison began making experiments 
which gradually developed into a 
definite program of job enlarge- 
ment ... so far restricted to the 
billing department. In doing so, it 
has had three objectives in view: 
(1) To reduce job monotony, (2) to 
utilize employees’ intellectual capa- 
bilities to a greater extent, and (3) 
to decrease the amount of speciali- 


zation where it has created dupli- 
cation and increased costs. 

Job enlargement does not imply 
the creation of more jobs or differ- 
ent jobs, Mr. Elliott said. It does 
not increase costs, or if it does, it 
should be abandoned. It does not 
conflict with work simplification. 
Detroit Edison has a work-simplifi- 
cation program as well as a job- 
enlargement program. It also has 
an employee suggestion system and 
pays adequate awards. Job enlarge- 
ment has brought some wage in- 
creases, but they have been far 
more than compensated for by in- 
creased production and _ reduced 
costs. 

Specifically, job enlargement in 
Detroit Edison’s billing department 
has resulted in these benefits, Mr. 
Elliott said: 

Increased employees’ responsibil- 
ities, utilizing their abilities to a 
greater extent. 

Reduced monotony and boredom, 
replacing them with interest in the 
work, 

Cut absenteeism 15 per cent or 
more in some work groups. 

Cut overtime in half where the 
activities of some entire work 
groups were enlarged. 

Eliminated the need for addi- 
tional personnel by abolishing sev- 
eral unnecessary jobs and opera- 
tions, in spite of an increase of 5 
per cent or more in the volume of 
the work. 

Reduced the number of job classi- 
fications. 

Cut one day off the schedule for 
setting up new accounts. 

“Here’s a formula,” Mr. Elliott 
said, and wrote on a scratch pad: 
“A headache plus lack of interest 
in the job equals an absence; the 
same headache plus an intérest in 
the job equals an attendance. 

“An actual survey of 78 work 
groups which we made revealed 
that the absence rate of employees 
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1# and Overtime 


in groups whose work was highly 
repetitive was 20 per cent higher 
than in groups whose work was 
only moderately repetitive or non- 
repetitive.” 

Detroit Edison has applied its 
job-enlargement program to work- 
ers, work groups, and supervisors. 
A few examples will suffice to illus- 
trate what has been done in this 
respect. 

On one operation, a girl formerly 
operated a machine, another girl 
checked her work, and a third took 
totals and balanced the operation. 
Now this operator rotates on four since been discontinued, with machine operator now having this responsibility 
types of machines, checks her own 
work, and balances her operation. e 
Her work has variety and interest : - 4 

‘ 


Monotonous bill-checking job being discussed by the supervisor and clerk has 


and her skill has broadened. She 
is a more valuable employee for 
all of these reasons. Formerly, if 
she made a mistake, she might feel 
inclined to overlook it because she 
knew her work would be checked 
by someone else. Now she checks 
her own work and if she makes a 
mistake, she stops and corrects it 
and also corrects the cause of the 
mistake. While a spot check is still 
made, she knows that if she lets a 
mistake pass it will go to the cus- 
tomer and she will be responsible 
for it. 

There are three machine work 
groups. The work flows from ma- 
chine to machine within and be- 
tween these groups. As a result, 
there were many specialized ma- 
chine jobs within each of the work 
groups. Such a high degree of spe- 
cialization began to take its toll in 
low employee morale and in lack 
of flexibility. One machine-job 
classification in each work group 
was established, and each operator 
was required to perform any job 
in the group. The supervisor as- 
signs them to any task necessary. 
Such free movement of employees 
promotes teamwork, affords varie- Machine operator's job has been enlarged so that she now runs more than one 





ty, eliminates boredom, and so is type of machine, and she checks accuracy of her own work and balances totals 
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a factor in increasing efficiency. 

Past-due statements are run on 
tabulating machines, but some typ- 
ing is required. Three typists for- 
merly typed all day long, and one 
of the rotating machine operators 
ran the machine all day long. Typ- 
ists were supposed to help the oper 
ator run the machine, but there was 
a tendency not to do so. A fourth 
typist was added, the machine oper- 
ator was assigned to other work, 
and the four typists now run their 
own printing machine, Each spends 
about one-fourth of her time on 
the machine which is a welcome re 
lief from typing. A recent increase 
in the volume of this work has been 
absorbed without additional help. 

At the group level, one group for- 
merly maintained a customer ad- 
dress file which contains over 1.7 
million punched cards. They filed 
the cards, assigned account num- 
bers to new customers, and per- 


formed other routine duties. A sec- 
ond group, consisting of key-punch 
operators and checkers, set up the 
cards and other records from serv- 
ice orders received from customers. 

Activities of these employees 
were enlarged by establishing two 
new groups, each of which became 
responsible for all of the duties 
formerly performed by both of the 
other groups. One group now does 
the key punching, filing, checking, 
and maintenance jobs for half of 
the file and the other group does 
the same work for the other half 
of it. 

The two supervisors soon dis- 
covered that both old groups had 
been duplicating one another’s work 
to a considerable extent. This was 
particularly true of the checking 
on one another’s work. Now each 
group is responsible for its own 
checking and the duplication has 
been eliminated. 


J. Douglas Elliott (right), superintendent of customers billing, talks over some 
job-enlargement plans for the department with Assistant Harold J. Stewart 


Each new group had nine clerical 
jobs. These were studied with a 
view to enabling each employee to 
perform several varied tasks in- 
stead of only one. As.a result, seven 
of the job classifications were re- 
duced to three. 

Before the change was made, one 
group was usually behind schedule. 
Overtime was common. The man- 
agement had about decided to hire 
more personnel to eliminate over- 
time and keep the work on sched- 
ule. But soon after the change was 
made and the duplication of work 
was eliminated, both new groups 
caught up with their work and 
have since been able to keep up 
with it without the addition of new 
personnel; overtime has been re- 
duced to less than half of what it 
was previously. 

In another case, a machine spe- 
cialist was employed to set up ma- 
chines, assist in making minor re- 
pairs, run down and study the cause 
of machine errors, and coordinate 
the servicing of machines with the 
repairmen. The first-line super- 
visors of the three work groups 
performing machine operations re- 
ferred machine problems to this 
specialist. They were not required 
or expected to understand the ma- 
chines, make changes, and work 
with repairmen. 

This specialist's job was discon 
tinued and his duties were added 
to those of the three affected super- 
visors. They required some train- 
ing, but they now are operating 
their groups more efficiently than 
ever before. They know more about 
the machines and they have a new 
interest in their jobs. As they are 
better acquainted with their own 
work than the specialist ever was, 
they have been able to make some 
valuable suggestions. And _ they 
don’t have to wait for the special- 
ist to wire a new plugboard for 
them. They also save production 
time by coordinating the servicing 
of their machines directly with the 
serviceman rather than having to 
work through a third party. 

As a result of such changes, some 
employees have been upgraded into 
higher pay-rate classifications. 
That, too, is pleasing to the em- 
ployees, but how does the em- 
ployer benefit? 

“Well, consider the example of 
the regrouping mentioned previous- 
ly,” Mr. Elliott said. “‘Disregarding 
such benefits to the employer as im- 
proved morale and increased job 
interest when an employee gets a 
raise, we still saved money on the 
change. We didn’t have to hire ad- 
ditional personnel.” 
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Making the Most_of a Vacation 
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Ore. 


Executives on vacation often wear themselves out rather than 


relax the way they should. Here are tips from a specialist 


By W. Schweisheimer, M. D. 


Mo- businessmen and execu- 
tives take the wrong approach 
to vacations. This was one of the 
conclusions at a meeting of high 
blood pressure and heart disease 
specialists in Cleveland. And here 
are the reasons why: First, they 
tend not to take off enough time. 
Second, they crowd too much un- 
accustomed activity into them. 
Business has been advised to pro- 
tect its executives from overwork. 
Francis J. Curtis, vice president of 
the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
declared in a speech that the atti- 
tude toward protecting executives’ 
health should be the same as to- 
ward protecting any valuable com- 
pany property from misuse. He said 
that a man 47 years old, who had 
started his business career at 22 
at a salary of $3,600 and had ad- 
vanced to the second echelon from 
the top management post and a 
salary of $40,000, was worth to the 
company, at the very least, $425,- 
000. This asset should be protected. 
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Mr. Curtis urged top manage 
ment to provide able assistants to 
key executives. He said that there 
should be regular medical examina- 
tions at increasingly frequent in 
tervals and that vacations should be 
compulsory. 

Here are some of the observa 
tions and suggestions made by 
members of the College of Cardi 
ology at Cleveland, regarding vaca 
tions of busy people. Don’t go at 
your vacation with the same in 
tensity that you go at your job 
Overdoing on vacation may cause 
real harm—-playing too much golf 
overexposure to the sun, driving too 
many miles a day 
than 2 weeks’ vacation at a time 


Don't take less 


The average executive needs a week 
to 10 days to unwind from his high 
tension living. 
Theoretically and 
should take a month's vacation, all 
without interruption. Change in 
normal routine is vital. And do 
what you really prefer. If you like 


ideally, you 


primitive living in a fishing camp 
or in a mountain wilderness, don't 
hesitate, If you prefer an excellent 
hotel with good food and a con 
genial atmosphere, you should 
choose that 

And don’t overdo it! Watch the 
amount of golf you play. If you 
start to feel tired after 18 holes, 
you will be doing yourself a big 
favor if you quit for the day. If 
you are driving 1,000 miles to your 
vacation spot, don’t try to set a 
speed record getting there. If you 
are swimming and sunning on the 
beach, take your time getting ac 
quainted with this new physical 
job 

If, during your vacation, things 
don't work out according to sched 
ule, don't be annoyed and don't get 
angry. This raises your blood pres 
sure, and vacation time is the time 
to keep it down 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, famous 
consultant of the Mayo Founda 


Continued on page 44 





| Telephone call starts system, and 
. F ; . 
* ticketer records the information 


Punched- Tape System Enables 3 People ft 





2 Perforated tapes have information from ticketer cut into them, and the 
* tapes are kept in perforators for 24 hours for uniformity, then cut off 





Punched-tape system used by Sunland-Tujunga Telephone 


Company also is one of the reasons why the firm has only 


10 telephone operators instead of 40. Explanation of the 


system indicates other potentialities of the punched tape 





ELEPHONE _ users _iiterally 

write their own phone bills with 
the ultramodern accounting system 
used by the Sunland-Tujunga Tele- 
phone Co., an independent firm 
serving a Los Angeles suburban 
area, 

The comparatively small inde- 
pendent company, serving a total of 
7,000 subscribers in a 40-square- 
mile area, was the first firm in the 
Nation to use commercially the 
Strowger Automatic Toll Ticketing 

or SATT—-system. 

For the past 4 years, phone users 
in Sunland and Tujunga have been 
able to dial directly to any one of 
almost 2 million phones in the 
Greater Los Angeles area, complet- 
ing toll calls without having to go 
through an operator. The SATT 
equipment prepares a full record 
for each toll call on a perforated 
tape which is, in turn, automat- 
ically transposed to create punched 
cards which write customer bills. 
The SATT system is of special im- 
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portance to businessmen on two 
different counts: 

1. Similar methods are now in 
the process of general adoption by 
the Bell System and other telephone 
companies across the country. It 
heralds the age of business com- 
munications which will be far su- 
perior to anything even dreamed 
of a few years ago. 

2. In working out the accounting 
end of this system, technicians 
came up with methods which are 
extremely promising in the future 
solution of perennial business ac- 
counting problems. 

Some idea of just how great a 
degree of efficiency is achieved by 
this automatic accounting: proce- 
dure can be seen in considering that 
in 1949, with a total of 4,800 sub- 
scribers, the Sunland-Tujunga firm 
needed 40 telephone operators to 
handle its traffic. Today, with 7,000 
subscribers, it has 10 operators. 
Similar savings have been realized 
through this system in the firm’s 


accounting and _ business offices. 

In some ways, according to Allen 
R. Stacey, general manager of the 
company, the Sunland-Tujunga Tel- 
ephone Co, was in an ideal position 
to undertake this all-out modern- 
ization. The firm came out of World 
War II with a total of only 1,500 
telephone sets in use in its area. 
Even then, it was just a little more 
than two decades removed from its 
beginnings in a back bedroom of 
a private home. As the tremendous 
postwar expansion made itself felt 
in the area, the Sunland-Tujunga 
Telephone Co. more than tripled the 
number of subscribers served be- 
tween 1946 and 1949. 

By this time, older methods of 
handling the traffic were so far out- 
moded that it was thought best to 
scrap them and start from scratch 
with a new plant and with modern 
methods which would prove equal 
to projected future expansion. Ac- 
cordingly, the firm switched to au- 
tomatic dialing on local calls in 
1949 and to the SATT system for 
toll call ticketing in 1950 

As is typical of all electronic 
equipment coming into general use 
in business administration, this au- 
tomatic ticketing equipment is very 
complicated in its conception and 
design but relatively simple in point 
of operator use and working rou- 
tine. At every step of the way, each 
piece of equipment is wired to check 
its own functioning and to warn 
maintenance people automatically 
as soon as something goes wrong. 
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Tape-to-card punch produces 
dl 
* card for every toll call listed 


>ito Do Work o 


The double check and safety fea- 
tures are inherent in the function- 
ing of every phase involved in toll 
call handling. 

As soon as the subscriber picks 
up the receiver of his telephone, his 
line is picked up and monitored by 
one of 34 directors. These are auto- 
matic monitoring units which edit 
the flow of telephone calls accord- 
ing to phone numbers dialed. If the 
call is to a toll-free number, the 
director drops out of the circuit 
after the proper routing has been 
completed. 

However, if the call is to any of 
the 1.75 million phones served by 
85 separate exchanges which can be 
reached through direct toll dialing, 
the director stays with the call 
until completion. 

As soon as the party at the other 
end answers, the routing of the call 
passes into one of 60 ticketers. 
These ticketers are automatic me- 
tering devices that make the auto- 
matic billing possible. 

The ticketers are made up of a 
series of automatic electrical meas- 
uring devices which record and re- 
tain the various impulses connected 
with the completion of phone calls. 
As the party called picks up his 
receiver, a ticketer is activated im- 
mediately, recording information 
on the phone numbers from and 
to which the call is made, and 
identifying the number of the di- 
rector and of the ticketer handling 
the call. It also records, from an 
automatic dater-timer unit, the date 
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4 Punched cards are final step, and they are sorted and run through the 
e . 
* tabulating machine daily for brief report showing revenue and tax sums 


0 People By Benedict Kruse 


and exact time of the beginning of 
the call. The timer is geared to 
transmit impulses through all the 
ticketer circuits at 
tervals. After a_ ticketer 
12 of these impulses, it records a 
minute of conversation. When the 
call is completed, the ticketing 
mechanism then records the closing 
time. 

Information from the ticketer is 
then transmitted into the machines 
which prepare perforated tapes. In 
each case, two tapes are prepared 
The first is used to create billing 
cards. Information on these covers 
the toll zone (there are 7 different 
zones) of the party called, the tele 
phone number of the subscriber 
the number called, the time for the 
completion of the call, the numbe1 
of minutes used, and the date of 
the call. The second tape, kept as a 
duplicate in case of emergency, co! 
tains additional information on the 
numbers of the director and tick 
eter handling the call, as well as 
additional circuit-identifying data 
In this way, the 
strong potential advantage in tra 
ing trouble if any should arise 

It takes only six pairs of per 
forators—or 12 units—to handlk 
the output of the 60 ticketers—by 
handling a total of around 3,000 
calls a day. If for some reason all 
the perforators are in use when a 
call is completed, the ticketers re 
tain their information until a set 
of perforators is free to receive it 
Similarly, if all the directors, or all 


5-second in- 
receives 


tapes offer a 


the ticketers are busy (this has 
never happened) a busy signal goes 
out over the line to prevent further 
calls from gumming up the works. 
The entire operation is overseen by 
automatic electric monitors. A light 
flashes whenever anything goes 
wrong with an individual unit in 
the system. Each unit is hooked 
into the system itself with easily 
removable plugs. In this way, if 
trouble develops, the faulty unit is 
merely withdrawn quickly and re 
placed with a spare, enabling any 
maintenance staff to correct the 
trouble without impairing’ the 
working of the system. 

This completes the SATT cycle, 
with the perforated tapes serving 
as the basis for the automatic ac- 
counting procedures which follow. 
The tapes themselves are very sim 
ilar to those used by teletype equip 
ment, since the perforators are 
Although 
the perforating equipment is capa 
ble of handling 5 channels, the job 
here can be done easily with 4, 
since there are only 13 symbols in 


adapted teletype units 


all to be recorded, The tapes are 
accumulated in the perforators for 
24 hours for dating uniformity and 
are cut off at midnight daily. One 
set is ther ent to the ac« 
office for billing, the other to a pro 


ounting 


tected file kept in the maintenance 
department 

In the 
work is handled conveniently on a 
relatively small installation of IBM 


Continued on page 4 


billing department, the 
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Britain's first commercial installation 
Sie onntal jot ma gl of an electronic computer is this 
cords to 4 
provide"working 


pock 


Pade What Britain 


Final A naa i} interpolate Master 
saree ——— Final Product cords 
cone saat teres h flesmeene is for the moment di- 
vided on the place of electronic 
calculating methods in ordinary 
Cards for Components business. A year or so ago, a sug- 
making up Final Products gestion that one of those thinking 
robots, the electronic brain, should 
be put to tasks so mundane as the 
Poss cords through i , aad ; 
Electronic Multiplying Punch counting of pounds, shillings, and 
Quantity required in each period pennies for a weekly wage packet 
(taken from Final Product cards) ; . ie 
would have been greeted with gen- 
x eral skepticism. Now that it has 
No. of f (taken from Component cards) ; . ‘ : 
actually happened, preconceived 


No. to moke in each Period oe 
(Punched into each Component card) opinions about the type of machine 


suitable for office and accounting 
Component Sort Component cards work have received a severe jolt.” 
cards to Component No. order With this introduction, the famed 
Economist announced to its British 
readers in mid-March the first com 
mercial use of a full-scale electroni 
computer in Great Britain. 
fa ‘3 As I discovered on my 20,000- 
SORTER mile tour through Europe, behind 
TABULATOR this editorial comment is one of the 
Put cards through Tobulotor most significant business develop- 
to produce tabulation ments in 1954, and one of decided 
c interest to management in the 






































United States. J. Lyons, Ltd.—-larg- 
Switch Assembly Program Requirements est bakery and confectionery organ- 
ization in Europe, with some 33,000 
employees and _ several hundred 
branches—has built and put into 
operation in its general offices an 
almost exact duplicate of the large 
electronic computer used for scien- 
tific research at famed Cambridge 
University. 

This diagram shows the step-by-step use of the electronic multiplying punch, Nicknamed LEO—from the ini- 
starting with punched card at top, at Automatic Telephone and Electric Company tials of Lyons Electronic Office 
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Is 


“LEO” at J. Lyons, Limited, Europe's 
largest bakery and confectionery firm 


oing 





Ferranti has produced digital computers such as this one and is now building 


two computers for general data processing—named 


Delilah’ and “Madeleine” 


to Perfect Electronic Office 


This is the second in a series of articles written by the 
author after a 20,000-mile flying tour of European cities 


Pant Two: Sritish Tustallations 


the $450,000 computer was specifi- 
cally constructed to handle prob- 
lems of mass data processing con- 
nected with Lyons’ many-sided ac- 
tivities. In size and the capacity to 
store information, LEO may readily 
be compared with IBM’s giant 702 
computer and Remington Rand's 
$675,000 UNIVAC although, unlike 
either, it does not use magnetic 
tape. The construction of this large 
computer for strictly business pur- 
poses is in sharp contrast to the 
current trend in both the United 
States and Europe toward smaller, 
less expensive, but highly versatile 
electronic computers. 

Although, for the past several 
years, smaller-scale computers such 
as IBM’s 604 and Remington Rand's 
model 409 have been used with 
standard tabulating equipment to 
produce weekly and monthly pay- 
rolls for a wide variety of Ameri- 
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By Herbert O. Brayer 


can businesses, no similar equip- 
ment existed in Great Britain until 
March 1354. Then two French de 
signed and built IBM 626 computers 
were installed at the East Midlands 
Electrical Board in Leicester, and 
at the Coventry Corporation offices 
in the shadow of the ruins of an 
cient Coventry Cathedral. It was 
therefore, both a milestone and an 
occasion for considerable specula 
tion when Lyons made the histori 
announcement that its large-scale 
computer had been programed to 
produce a regular payroll 

Actually, however, the 
produced was purely experimental 
and involved only 1,700 bakery em 
ployees. Had the computer 
programed to produce an 
payroll for 33,000 
would have required only 25 per 
cent of the capacity of the large 
computer! As one British electror 


payroll 


been 
entire 
employees, it 


ics engineer commented, “So far it 
is like using a 10-ton air hammer 
to drive a tenpenny nail.” 

Despite this, LEO does put into 
the hands of a very capable, well- 
trained staff of business experts and 
accountants——rather than just de- 
velopment engineers and mathema- 
ticians—-equipment which can be 
used to develop and test a wide 
business applications. 
developments — will 


variety of 
Only future 
prove the wisdom of using, for rela 
tively limited accounting purposes, 
a computer occupying some 1,750 
square feet of floor space and with 
5,000 vacuum tubes. It may well be 
that the sales analyses, inventory 
production 
being 
more 


costing, and 
planning applications now 
programed and tested will 
than justify the expense, space, and 
other factors now so 


evident 


control, 


high cost 
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British Electronic Computers 
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~ milliseconds 
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~ characters per second 


Using both punched cards and 
punched tapes in preparing the bak- 
ery department payroll, the Lyons’ 
staff required 4 hours to prepare 
the raw material for the computer 
and 1 hour of machine time to 
secure the finished product. This, 
according to T. R. Thompson, chief 
assistant comptroller of Lyons, 
compares with the traditional 8 
minutes for each employee or 226 
hours for the 1,700 employees under 
standard office procedures. In sum- 
marizing the potential of the com- 
puter, Director J. R. M. Simmons 
declares that LEO is capable of 
doing the work of between 200 and 
400 clerks. 

Lyons is already renting time on 
the machine for outside commer- 
cial, engineering, and governmental 
work at $75 an hour. 

As the accompanying tabulation 
of British electronic computers in- 
dicates, in building LEO, Lyons has 
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~ digits ver second 
~ characters per sinute 
rows per second 


but followed the initial trend of 
computer manufacturers in Great 
Britain. Until recently, there was 
little demand from general business 
for electronic computing e4uip- 
ment, but during and following 
World War II, there was a real 
market for such equipment from 
research, scientific, and engineer- 
ing organizations, both private and 
governmental. To supply the de- 
mand, a number of well-known elec- 
trical and electronic manufacturing 
companies set out to design and 
build the computers. 

Ferranti, Ltd., one of the larg- 
est electronics manufacturers in 
Britain, has delivered five large- 
scale computers, including one to 
the University of Toronto in Can- 
ada and another to Shell Petroleum 
in Amsterdam; three more will 
have been delivered by the end of 
the year, when A. V. Roe in Man- 
chester and the Institute of Applied 


Calculus in Rome will all have been 
supplied with these computers. 

Elliott Bros.—a well-known Brit- 
ish instrument and electronic man- 
ufacturing organization, 35 per cent 
of which is now owned by the Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation of De- 
troit, Mich.—-has engineered and 
built several electronic computers 
of various speeds and capacities. 
Other large computers have been 
built by English Electric, Ltd., 
which works closely with Westing- 
house, and by research and govern- 
mental organizations. 

Only in the last year have British 
manufacturers turned to the pro- 
duction of computers designed es- 
pecially for trade and commerce. 
Circulation of American business, 
professional, and trade publications 
carrying accounts of the rapid de- 
velopment and use by numerous 
companies of small, less expensive 
computers, resulted in considerable 
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Electronic computer made by British Tabulating Company 
has been exported but is not available in United States 


discussion and investigation. Actu- 
aries, accountants, controllers, and 
a number of progressive executives 
of British corporations visited the 
United States and, on their return, 
reported on the rapid adaptation of 
electronic machines to routine data 
and accounting functions. 

Engineers and experts from Brit- 
ish electronic and office machine 
manufacturers — recognizing that 
the average business could neither 
afford nor effectually use the large- 
scale, custom-built computers—-fol- 
lowed suit and attended conferences 
in this country. The result, despite 
considerable skepticism of the prac- 
ticality and reliability of the elec- 
tronic computer, is the present race 
to produce a relatively low-cost, 
versatile computer for today’s busi- 
ness purposes. 

Ferranti, combining a large and 
energetic staff of young mathema- 
ticians and engineers with broad 
experience in producing large-scale, 
digital computers, has already ex- 
perimented with such business ap- 
plications as computing payrolls, 
statistical analyses, market re- 
search, inventory control, and cost 
accounting. Usirg this experience 

and while continuing to manu- 
facture and sell improved and more 
versatile larger units—the Ferranti 
staff in Manchester is also develop- 
ing new techniques for computers, 
not only for scientific work but also 
general business data processing. 

At Ferranti’s new London lab- 
oratory, a medium-sized computer, 
to cost approximately $90,000, is 
scheduled for demonstration in the 
near future. In addition to using a 
delay line storage system, the ma- 
chine will have a magnetic drum 
storage and will be built utilizing 
the convenient package technique. 
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Elliott Brothers’ 


electronic computer stands behind the 


control board and Olivetti electronic typewriter output 


This Powers-Samas electronic multiplier is in office at the Automatic Telephone 


& Electric Company, Liverpool—typical of the cool offices in Great Britain 


The main features of this machine 


are reliability, ease of program- 


ing, and ease of maintenance. The 


magnetic drum storage will consist 
of 4,096 words, each of 39 binary 


digits, while the fast access store 
will consist of 41 mercury delay 


lines. A built-in divider is also in- 
cluded in this machine 
Basically designed for five-chan 


nel paper tape, it will, with minor 
modifications, use punched cards as 
a form of input and output, and the 
engineers expect it also to use mag- 
netic tape when that input and out 
put feature has been developed. In 
the meanwhile, Ferranti is current 
ly supplying such computer com 
ponents as magnetic storage drums 


Continued on page 46) 
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If the nine factors discussed here have adequate controls, 


workers will be less tempted to get money ‘‘the easy way"’ 


HAT can be done about fraud 
in business? Is there any way 
to put an end to the almost routine 
stories of the respected community 
leader who has been caught em- 
bezzling his company’s funds? 
Some of the stories come to light 
in the daily newspapers, but there 
are many others which never re- 
ceive such publicity and which are 
best known to insurance companies. 
For example, there is the true story 
of a company accountant who han- 
dled his firm's payroll operation on 
a rather small salary. He owned 
a home, bought a new car each 
year, owned a yacht, and lived sur- 
prisingly well on his small salary. 
This accountant’s boss understood 
that there was extra money com- 
ing in to the accountant’s wife 
through the sale of some valuable 
paintings she had inherited. 
When the accountant died of a 
heart attack, his boss called to offer 
his condolences to the man’s widow 
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and was amazed to find that she 
was left destitute. He found that 
she had never owned any paintings, 
and she was under the impression 
that her husband earned extra 
money through special jobs given 
to him by his boss. 

It was discovered, of course, that 
more than $74,000 was missing in 
company funds, and the discrepan- 
cies were in the payroll records. 

The stories go on and on, and 
many of them are quite unusual 
including one about an embezzler 
who was caught after his wife vis- 
ited his company and caused a few 
eyebrows to raise at the sight of 
her expensive clothes. An audit of 
her husband’s records at the com- 
pany revealed shortages. 

No matter how the story goes, 
the result is always the same: An 
employee, who, as a rule, is general- 
ly liked and respected, has mis- 
appropriated company money. His 
business associates and people in 


the community shake their heads 
in surprise, saying, “To think Jim 
would do such a thing.” 
Experience has shown, however, 
that the most respected employee 
yields to temptation in certain cir- 
cumstances, and that the only sure 
preventive is adequate internal and 
physical controls. As most insur- 
ance companies will point out, 
some systems of internal control 
appear adequate, but actually they 
have many weaknesses. 
Undoubtedly one of the most ef- 
fective methods of preventing fraud 
is to work with an insurance com- 
pany which has had plenty of ex- 
perience in the field. To illustrate, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, has had a crime pre- 
vention survey program since the 
late 1930's, and other insurance 
firms have somewhat similar pro- 
grams in operation. 
Liberty Mutual’s 


(Continued on page 48) 


Surveys are 
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- RAUTOMATION 


Exclusive “AUTOMATION 


speeds all figuring work... 
makes the Monro-Matic the most 
economical automatic calculator! 


Here is an entirely new, an 
incredibly simple concept of 
figuring control. To operate 
the Monro-Matic requires 
no more skill than— 
1) feed it figures... 2) push buttons. 
That’s all. Anyone can do it. The 
Monro-Matic controls itself automatically. 
Try the Monro-Matic with exclusive Automation a week or 
so on your own figure work, in your own office —on us. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Sales and service everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Which University Program 
For Executives? 


T should be recognized at the out- 

set that external training is but 
one part of an executive's develop- 
ment. Training or, at least, the 
formation of attitudes, starts on the 
day that the man first reports on 
the job. It progresses through his 
subsequent promotions. 

A possible disadvantage of on- 
the-job training—or of company- 
sponsored training of a more formal 
nature——is that it can result in con- 
stant indoctrination of company 
thinking. Unless such __ internal 
training is broadly conceived and 
carefully executed, it tends to en- 
courage inbreeding. A first step in 
evaluating an external program, 
therefore, is to determine whether 
it can be effectively used to build 
upon and complement company 
training. 

Numerous universities--Colum 
bia, Cornell, Georgia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, Stanford, and West- 
ern Ontario, to name but a few 
have entered this field. Each offers 
a slightly different type of program. 
Moreover, various trade associa- 
tions and management groups (for 
example, the American Manage- 
ment Association and the National 
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By Maurice D. Cleary 


Sales Executives, Inc.) have pro- 
grams that are well organized and 
capably conducted. In short, the 
scope and nature of the available 
training is broad. Our purpose here 
is to point out, in rough detail, the 
sources which might be utilized in 
obtaining information about uni- 
versity and other programs, and to 
suggest the types of information 
which might be useful. 


Literature on the Program 


1. Statement of Policy 

Each university issues a state- 
ment of the objectives which it pro- 
poses to achieve in its program. 
Excerpts from the policy statement 
of Columbia's Executive Program 
in Business Administration illus- 
trate this point: 


A concentrated course of study 
for executives who are in, o7 
being prepared for, top adminis- 
trative jobs in organizations de- 
manding high 


their policymakers 


competence wn 


In addition to preparing the ex- 
ecutive for promotion to higher 
levels, the program should enable 





The executive development 
courses at universities vary 
from 1 to 13 weeks, and 
there is a wide range in tui- 
tion costs. They offer a fresh 
approach to managerial 
problems and often chal- 
lenge an executive to shed 
cherished prejudices. This 
article offers advice on se- 
lecting a university program 
and tells how to prepare 
your executives in advance 





him to function more effectively 
in his present job. Each man 
should return to his organiza- 
tion mentally refreshed and 


stimulated . 


Clearly this is a program de- 
signed for men of considerable ex- 
perience and potential—men who 
have reached or are being groomed 
for jobs at top levels. A junior exec- 
utive would be beyond his depth in 
such a program unless, of course, 
he had shown outstanding capacity. 


2. Program Content 


Should the individual be given 
training in selected courses of study 
in which he may be weak? For 
example, will the study of such sub- 
jects as finance, human relations, 
and marketing on a course basis fit 
into your program of developing the 
individual? Certain programs—fot 
instance at Harvard and Stanford 

cover such specialized fields 
These subjects are taught concomi- 
tantly, a part of each day being 
devoted to each. 

Other programs, notably at Co- 
lumbia, do not teach specialized 


(Continued on page 42 
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Revolution in office furnishing- 
GE's “Sierra’ package 


This beautifully furnished private office can be 
yours complete, for less than the cost of a lower priced car 


Put yourself in this handsome office . . . 
the GF “Sierra’’. It’s ready for you to- 
day. It’s just as you see it here . . . a har- 
monious ensemble of 13 pieces of modern, 
colorful GF metal office furniture. 


Never before has an executive or pro- 
fessional man been offered a complete 
private office reflecting such a satisfy- 
ing combination of beauty, good taste, 
efficiency and reasonable cost. 


Desk and console are the famous GF 
Mode-Maker in Manila Tan. Their 
Textolite tops last a lifetime, never chip- 
ping, scratching or staining. The desk 
swivel chair is a Goodform Comfort 


Master Deluxe. It adjusts to your indi 
vidual need for maximum working com 
fort. All chairs, including the sectional 
lounge, and table and desk trim are of 
color-anodized aluminum. Its rich 
bronze-gold finish is not just painted 
metal .. . GF’s anodized color actually 
goes deep into the light, sturdy alumi 
num. Chairs are cushioned with luxur 
ious foam rubber, richly upholstered in 


beautiful, long-wearing fabrics 


This GF “Sierra” not only costs less 
than a new automobile; it will last for 
a business lifetime. Its classic lines will 


keep it a showpiece through the years 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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See the 


yourself! For more information, includ 


Sierra” package office for 


ing specifications and the address of our 
showroom nearest you, where you can 
see this office completely set up, write 
today to The General Fireproofing Co., 


Dept. A-32 Youngstown 1, Ohio 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS +« GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS «+ SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT «+ 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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Is her time worth 
twenty cents an hour? 


Silly question, isn’t it? 

Retyping two pages of solid text, with time 
for erasures and proofreading, can easily take an 
hour... But a Bambino in a few minutes will 
make as many copies (all clear and legible) as 
the typist—for about twenty cents! 

The Bambino is the new small Ozalid® office 
machine that copies anything typed, printed, 
written, or drawn on translucent paper up to nine 
inches wide, any length, for less than two cents 
a copy—and in less than a minute. Makes up 


to 200 copies an hour! 


ReEPRODUCTION is instant, on coated Ozalid 
papers, without inks, plates, stencils, carbons. 
Delivers dry copies, ready for use. Electrically 
operated, can be used by anybody. And 
economically priced at $410. 

The Bambino has scores of uses in any 
office, making extra copies not only of 
letters but statements, forms, invoices, 
specifications, file records—speeding 
work, saving time, cutting costs. 

Call the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration. 

Or write for free brochure to 


401 Ozaway, Johnson City, N.Y. 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 





copying machine for the office 
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Cpecial 


Duplicating 
(echon 


Expert Advice for the Execufive 
Who Must Choose Duplicating Processes 


prepared by AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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OF ANYTHING YOU 
TYPE, WRITE, 
TRACE OR DRAW 


D-11 ELECTRIC 
DUPLICATOR 


Simplicity should be the name of this new Ditto electric 
duplicator, priced so low it is now within the reach of 
practically everyone. You need no special skills—just press 
the button and out come beautiful bright copies, in one 

to five colors at once—it’s automatic. Your last’ copies are as 
bright as your first with Ditto ‘‘Magic Copy Control’. 

This new Model D-11 takes paper or card stock, in any size 
from 3 x 5 to 9 x 14. Automatic counter gives you an exact 
count. See this new low priced Ditto D-11 all electric 
duplicator . . . Mail coupon below, 


| Wow! FREE! On Yours OR oe AI 


; RATION 
Ditt Y UR 

USED 1M OVER 300 LINES OF BUSINESS TO MAKE COPIES | In jon aa oF etsy St., radia 7 IN YOUR OFFICE. 
i ° ’ . 

* Sales Letter Blank Forms —* Radio Scrips Gentlemen: At no pepe Utd., Toronto, Ontario 

* Bulletins © Sketches * Drawings { ) Send me literature on a to me, please—{check your choice) 

* Maps * Statements * Examination ( ) Arrange demonstration to D-11 Duplicator and Full Color P “ 

© Price Sheets © Specifications Questions naan for me. rocess 

* Menus * Graphs © News Releases £, POSITION 

* Quotations, * Contracts * Lesson co 

Bids © Music Scores Sheets es 
* Postcards * House Organs © Reports ADORESS...... 


* Estimates * Notices * Addressing 
ciry. 
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By George A. Travers 





Which duplicating process is best suited to 
your needs? Each process answers some 
particular duplicating problem. The choice 
of one method over another must be based 
on the individual office—the need for 


economy and operating ease, or versatility 
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ACK in the days of World War II, a wonderful 
B cartoon appeared in one of our national magazines. 
It showed a high-ranking Army officer screaming out 
an order to a clerk. The caption read something like 
this 


and because thi excessive paperwork 1 
tremely inefficient and costly, it must be elimi 


nated Now Jentein get me V0 copies of that 


Every office manager in America could probably 
recite—-with more rancor than humor—-some similar 
experience. And, usually, when the command “make a 
hundred copies!” is flung at the office manager, there 
is this added injunction: “And do it right away.” 

At that point, the office manager is confronted with 
the problem of finding the easiest, fastest, and least 
costly way of carrying out his orders. And this thrusts 
him into the fascinating field of office duplicating. 

Time was when the duplicating equipment of most 
offices consisted of a wornout, dusty machine— off in 
an obscure corner of the premises-—-which was occa 
sionally operated by the office boy. But times have 
changed. And with them have changed the demands 
of business for copies of letters, forms, memos, reports, 
and brochures. This enormous diet of paper upon which 
modern business feeds has prompted the manufac 





Let a FREE TRIAL of the OLD TOWN Imkless DUPLICATOR 
show him how much time and money can be saved. 


YE&S—It's amazing how you can turn hours of office work into 
minutes. If you need another copy of anything, check OLD 


TOWN Inkless Duplicators. 
FAST—Perfect facsimiles, faster than a copy a second. 


CLEAN—No inks, no stencils, no plates, no make-ready, 
no cleaning-up! 
EASY—So simple and automatic, anyone can operate. 


BRILLIANT—Unmatched legibility of copies, up to 6 
colors printed at once. 

VERSATILE—Ideal for 6 to 600 copies—from postcards 
to posters. Replica reproduction of typed, ruled, drawn, 
or printed material. Letters, memos, forms, records, 
charts. Re-usable originals. 


ECONOMICAL—The least expensive method. Low in 
first cost, operation and maintenance. 


Let an OLD TOWN sales counsellor, trained 
in office procedures, demonstrate at your con- 
venience the many advantages of the unique 
OLD TOWN Inkless Duplicating method. 
Use the coupon today. 


OLD TOWN CORPORATION, Dept. As-7 
345 Madison Ave., Mew York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion on the OLD TOWN Inkless Duplicators. 


(1 You may arrange FREE trial 
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turers of duplicating equipment to literally outdo office duplicating is far beyond the scope of this pres- 

themselves in developing new reproduction methods entation. What we shall attempt, however, is a rather 

and machines, Today, the duplicating equipment field careful analysis of the economics of office duplicating. 

offers the office manager a score or more of different At the outset, it might be well to list and give a 

machines to obtain multiple copies of a sheet of paper thumbnail description of the principal office duplicat- 
To spell out the full details and ramifications of ing methods 


1, STENCIL DUPLICATING, or mimeographing, is per- der. The openings in the stencil coating allow the ink 
haps the most familiar and widely used reproduction to seep through in just the right quantity to leave the 
method. After the stencil sheet is prepared by type- desired impression on the paper passing beneath the 
writer or stylus, it is placed on a rotating inked cylin- cylinder 


Here is help for the executive who must make decisions on office duplicating processes. 


The various major processes are described, together with advantages, limitations, and 


comparative costs of each. Whether the problem is speed, quality, long runs, short runs, 


two-sided work, or whatever it may be, this article will help you find the correct answer 


an. 
As te 
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2. HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING, either spirit or gelatin 
process, is a popular type of duplicating method. A 
paper master is used, upon which an aniline dye de- 
posit is made by typewriter, pencil, or stylus. The 
deposit may be made on the face of the master by type- 


writer ribbon and transferred to a gelatin-coated roll, 


3. PHOTOCOPY PRINTING, in which the material to be 
copied is photographed in direct contact with a sensi- 
tized photographic paper, is especially useful for a 


30 


so that copies are made by direct contact between the 
copy sheet and the roller; or the deposit may be made 
on the reverse side of the master and transferred by 
bringing it into direct contact with a spirit-moistened 
copy sheet. This process is particularly adaptable to 
color—determined by the shade of hecto carbon used. 


small number of copies. The sensitized paper, once 
exposed, is rapidly developed chemically, and an exact 
duplicate of the original obtained. 
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4. DIRECT PROCESS PRINTING, which, for our purposes 
will be confined to whiteprint or diazo process dupli- 
cating, is a rather new development in the office dupli- 
cating field and has many applications especially when 
a relatively small number of copies is required. Trans 
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lucent paper stock is normally used as the master and 
the diazo-coated copy paper, after being exposed undet 
a high-intensity mercury vapor lamp, is developed in 
an ammonia vapor or by a liquid developing agent 
Tracing cloth is often used for permanent masters 


5. LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING, more commonly called 
offset or planograph, is a commercial printing method 
which is used by large printing establishments but 
which also has office duplicating applications. Offset 
equipment printing up to 19-inch widths may be used 
in offices without intruding into the commercial print 
ing field. Masters, or plates, made of especially coated 
paper, plastic, or metal, may be prepared by direct 


typewriting, drawing, or by several variations of the 
photographic process. Once the plate is put on the 
machine, it passes over rollers lightly coated with 
ink and water, so that the ink, which adheres to the 
printing on the plate, is transferred to a rotating rub 


ber blanket, which, in turn, “offsets” onto the copy 


paper 





Although purists may protest that letterpress, in- 
taglio printing, and the blueprint process are not in- 
cluded in this listing, the oversight is deliberate, be- 
cause these methods are limited almost exclusively to 
commercial printing establishments. The miniature 
rotary press, using handset type, has some office usage, 
but this machine, along with various addressing and 
imprinting devices, facsimile equipment, and even 
automatic typewriters have been omitted from our list- 
ing because they do not provide any basis for an 
economic comparison with the five more commonly 
used office duplicating processes under consideration. 

There are many variations on our five central 
themes, each manufacturer having developed features 
designed to satisfy the varying requirements of the 
thousands of offices across the land. Most office man- 
agers do not have need for all five of these duplicating 
methods, but must content themselves with one or two 
strings to their bow. 


But which one or two? Perhaps the best way of 
answering this is to create a hypothetical office man- 
ager and an equally hypothetical duplicating problem. 
Let us, then, look in on the office of a certain Mr. Jones, 
office manager of the Perfectly Astonishing Nut and 
Bolt Company-—and help him analyze his office dupli- 
cating situation. 

Let us assume that Mr. Jones’ company is establish- 
ing a new sales and service office in Chicago. And let 
us assume further that the management, unwilling to 
pay for commercial duplicating services, has dis- 
patched to Mr. Jones an important looking memo, com- 
missioning him to look into the matter of duplicating 
equipment for the new office. 

Mr. Jones’ problem, stated briefly, is to determine 
what the duplicating needs of the new office will be 
and how they may best be filled. There are a half- 
dozen basic factors which Mr. Jones must consider and 
evaluate before making his choice. 

First, he must know something about his load factor, 
which involves not only the total amount of work to 
be done each day, but also the number and type of 
specific jobs to be done. By making inquiries through- 
out the company, our hard-working office manager dis- 
covers that the new office will have a reproduction 
“base load” of 10,000 copies a day. 

But that’s only half the story. He finds that one 
of the duplicating jobs he will have on a given day 
will be to reproduce 5,000 copies of a form for the 
service manager. But on the next day, he will be called 
upon to duplicate several hundred copies of 50 different 
jobs—letters, price lists, and bulletins for the sales 
manager. And then on another day, one of his problems 
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will be to make 10 copies of several hundred different 
engineering tracings for the service department. 

On each day, the total demands upon the duplicating 
section will be in the neighborhood of 10,000 copies, 
but the number of individual jobs to be done varies 
widely, and so do Mr. Jones’ duplicating equipment 
requirements. (Granted, these are somewhat unreal- 
istic figures, because in a real-life situation, the work 
would overlap from day to day and would present no 
such clear-cut picture as this. These figures are used 
merely to illustrate a point.) 

Because of this particular load factor, Mr. Jones 
must provide duplicating processes that are econom- 
ically sound for long-, medium-, and short-run repro- 
duction. (For our purposes, a short run is 20 copies 
or less; a medium run from 20 to 500 copies; and a 
long run, above 500 copies.) The method that is best 
suited for reproducing 5,000 copies of that form is not 
the most economical for obtaining 10 copies of engi- 
neering drawings. 

After reading the literature of the various dupli- 
cating equipment manufacturers, Mr. Jones finds that 
long-run work should be done by either stencil dupli- 
cating or by offset. The short-run work, he discovers, 
could best be done by photocopy, or by whiteprint 
duplicating. When it comes to his medium-run work 
letters, price lists, and bulletins—he learns that hecto- 
graph, stencil duplicating, and offset all offer good 
possibilities for economic reproduction. 

But now a corollary problem arises for Mr. Jones. 
It is the ogre of idle machine time, which is as eco- 
nomically unsound as doing the work on the wrong 
equipment. If he installs processes to accommodate all 
his duplicating requirements, he will, initially, at least, 
have some of his machines idle a good part of each 
day. It would then be the office manager’s job to build 
the base load on each machine with an eye toward 
full utilization. 

So, the first economic determination in solving Mr. 
Jones’ office duplicating problems——that of load factor 

cannot be easily resolved, nor is it completely deter- 
minative in itself. The unresolved question is this: Is it 
economically more sound to have the best duplicating 
methods for the varied demands of the office and tol- 
erate some idle machine time, or is it better to have 
less variety in the number of processes available and 
have fuller utilization of the equipment? We will have 
to look to other factors to resolve this question. 

The second thing Mr. Jones will have to think about 
is that of the quality of the work to be done. This in- 
volves more than the caliber of work done by different 
operators, which will be subsequently dealt with as a 
separaie factor. Rather, the quality factor is the de- 
gree of complexity of the finished work and the level 
of its distribution. 

Some of the ramifications of office duplicating now 
sweep in upon Mr. Jones. He finds that there are a 
great many variations to the simple melody of “Get 
Me a Hundred Copies.”’ For instance, in addition to the 
reproduction of straight line work and text, there are 
such complications as halftone reproduction, two or 
more color printing, preprinted masters, and the rather 
neat trick of reproducing additional masters from one 
original master. 

When Mr. Jones begins an analysis of what his 
quality requirements will be, he discovers that the 
form for the service manager is a two-sided job, and 
that the servicemen will have to write on both sides 
in ink. Here is a complexity that can best be handled 
by offset. There is liable to be some trace of smudging 
on the reverse side when using stencil duplicating, 
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a registered 
trade-mark 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


Addressagraph 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK REE 


a registered 
trade-mark 


raph 


US PAT OFF 


a few words about two words 


HE first word is ‘Addressograph” ... a brand 

name identifying our efficient modern ma- 
chines and supplies for doing repetitive business 
writing 30 to 50 times faster than with ordinary 
writing methods. 

The second word is “Muitigraph” ... a brand 
name identifying our family of machines and cer- 
tain supplies for quickly duplicating business 
information at tremendous savings to the user. 

BOTH of these words are properly registered 
trade-marks. Only Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation makes Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph machines, 
parts and supplies. 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS «+ 
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BIG BUSINESS e 


Addressograph-Multigraph originated the 
accepted method of writing repetitive data from 
metal type through a ribbon—gnd first introduced 
to America the offset duplicating process and the 
first raised-type office duplicotor. 

Talk to an Addressograph-Multigraph man. 
Learn of the many new improvements and new 
machines now available to save time and money 
in your business. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio — Production 


@© ie a M Cerperstion 


Machines for Business Records.* 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


EVERY BUSINESS 





General Foods’ Analysis of Duplicating Processes 


QUALITY 


QUANTITY 


TiME-COST 





at popular and trequently weed du- 
process. A wan-covered stencil, 


Rough chane and line drawings can be 
added. 


Even, steady, pressure in cutting stencils 
ie imporant wo quality. Basic limisadon is 
relacively poor grade of paper which mut be 


Up c $00 copies from # good stencil. 
Beyond that, steacils still ia good condition 
can be reused ~ an advancage of this process. 


$.75 ew $1.50 per stencil for 10 copies, 
plus typing time of 20 to 30 minutes. Me 
chine produces abow 160 copies per minuce. 





used. Page size limited wo 84" KX 4". 
Printing on both sides is not advisable. 





Master copy can be either wpewrinen, 
handwritten, ruled, of pen-and-ink shewhed 
on ordinary paper, Heewogaph ink or carbon 
paper essential, images wanslerred w « 
griatin base for repro. Copies run off on « 
Gelatin duplicating machine. 


Shaded and colored ilMuswations cam be 
ohesined through use of special inks and 
pencils. Bod: sides of « sheet can be used. 


Limiced cun of about 50 copies is « disad- 
vantage. 


$.10 per copy. ~ depending on the size. 
Best suited for large size forms. From |) wo 
15 copies can be made per minuse. Prepare 
tion of the typed mascer copy on an average 
takes from 20 co 30 minutes. 





Pmecess does not permit printing in black. 
Characteristic purple becomes fainter as run 
increases. 





Process prints directly trom a master copy 
by reversing the carbon so that it faces the 
back of the paper being typed. This sheet, 
hoviag the reverse imprint of the copy, is 
Copy is fi via Lequid 
Spit duplicming machine 





As many a8 sizteen colors cam be prinved 
one time. Not incended for 


About 500 good, 
tuned 


cleat copies can be ob 


Somewha cheaper chan gelatin duplicating 
Page size can be as lage as 18" KX MM". 
Can produce $0 copies per minuce hand fed; 
79 copies per minute automaically fed. Copy 
preparation ume 21 }0 minuces per @anter. 


i 





records, Will tade as copy ose Paple, 
swongest color produced is difficwls to read 
ageunst whice back gound. 





Machive is « miniacure rotary duplicating 
press, used primarily to produce business 
loners. Can alew produce bulletins, memos, 
imprms of descriptive maserial, and small 
mi" X 19 house organs. 


Available wpe faces confined © type 
wricer styles @ice of elice). Display styles 
or clecworplates can also be used. Color of 
fini shed page may vary with use of different 
colored inks of ribbons. Reading maner can 


Suitable for long runs of 5,000 of more 
copies of typewriaen maerial. 


Every page must be hand-sex lewer by ler 
ter, Individeal pieces of cype are slid inw 


horizontal grooves on & sems-circulac drum. 


Type can be corn down and diswibuced back 
iato storage rack for reuse. Copy prepara 
tion time: Abour | hour per full page. Run 
ining time: 3000 to 6000 copies per how. 
Cost of machine: Approximmely $2200 for 
i] hand-set op . 








be “jusutied,"’ made even, by adding spaces 
between words. 


| 





Types repetinve correspondence, such as 
sales lecrers, at ewice the speed of the aver- 
eee typiee «Opera may sop sucomatic 
machine and oype in by hand addresses and 
intornacion of interes w the recipien: of the 
parccular lever. 


Copies produced are sdenccal with the 
original ecypewrinen lewer, Difference can- 
not be detected. 





Simplified offece lithography, wherein 
printed areas acaect ink, are wanslened wo « 
tubber blanker which in tm wanoters them 
to the paper. 


Versatile process. Copy ranging from 
postcard size @ copy 22° % 29" and larger 


A good operator can produce 75 lewers « 
day — with envelopes. 


Approzimately 75 average lemers ze 8'4"" 
XK 11" can be produced ia one day. This «oe 
timate includes time for the addition of dif 
ferent addresses co che lewers, plus the (Pr 
ing of envelopes. tt cakes one hows w pre 
pare the perforated cape tor « 8%" X LI" 
size page. Three shore lewers ~ §" X 7'' ~ 
can be produced every five minwies. Com 
$1.75 an hows, It is more economical to pro- 
duce long mas by phoww offse. 





can be oteained. Reproductions can be made 
on all grades, weights, and cpes of paper 
and card sock in single o¢ muld-color. 
Pamphiers, repors, advertising of promo- 
tional licerature, forms, and similar maeral 
can be reproduced with good qualicy and ia 
large quascidies. Process lends itself co 
fleuble ant weament. 





Makes possible exact duplicaion of any 
copy. Copy can be reduced of enlarged 
through phovogaphy. Copy w be printed is 
phomgraphed and « metal place is produced 


Is governed almont entirely by he ype 
and condition of the copy subminved for he 
photograph. The reproduction qualicy is the 


Using papermasers, up wo 1,000 copies 
cas be produced from chis duplicasing press. 
Not possible co obeaun 1¢ 1u0s. 


Copy preparecon requres no longer chan 
the matenal would normally cake co be cyped. 
One hundred copies can be produced every 
manure. Cos« of 100 copies ranges from 
$.90 w $2.50 





The sinc or siuminum place can be scored. 
Then properly prepared, reruns can be made. 
le is possible w get as many as 20,000 
copies from « single meal plate. 


page: Lhour, Running ume: 100 copies per 
minuce. Cost Of individual metal offser 
place ranges trom $2.00 co $5.00, Photo Off- 
set is most economical when « picture cas 
be caken of the copy @ be reproduced be 
cause this climiaaces any special make~ 
ready oF expensive sk etc hun g. me 


Prepara.on cime trom aegauve © printed 


~ 
< 
; 
: 
I 


i 
+4 
i 


DyOWONY 


from the negative, Place is placed on mcary 
otfse: duplicewm:. Oenred color of ink is 
printed on the paper. 


finest of the se limed. 











is 
gene of the phoso otiser poocece) 





This chart appeared in General Foods Corporation's Manpower Management publication, and it was part of a short 


article on duplicating services. 


although the manufacturers have done much to elim- 
inate this with special quick-drying ink. A second con- 
sideration is that most stencil duplicating paper stock 
does not readily receive fountain pen ink. 

Mr. Jones’ survey of his requirements uncovered the 
fact that the new office will also require a number of 
one-sided forms, to be filled in by pencil, with quanti- 
ties ranging from 250 to 1,000. Here, he decides, will 
be work perfectly suited to stencil duplicating. 

When he finds that some of the sales material will 
require halftone reproductions, Mr. Jones is certain 
that he will have to have an offset duplicator in his 
battery of reproduction equipment. However, the sten- 
cil duplicating manufacturers have also developed 
means of approximating halftones on stencils. 

An added quality requirement is that the sales man- 
ager would “like some color” in his bulletins. He par- 
ticularly insists that pluggers and notices to the com- 
pany's 100 salesmen be colorful and contain a good 
deal of artwork, The sales manager requires that these 
flyers—-for sales contest results—-be reproduced quick- 
ly and inexpensively. Mr. Jones learns that all these 
requirements, particularly that of color, are well done 
on the spirit hectograph process, in which the varia- 
tions in color depend on the various shades of hecto 
carbon paper used. While it is possible to change ink 
on both offset and stencil duplicating, the changeover 
is complicated by machine cleanup. 
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It offers a good comparison for other companies with extensive duplicating facilities 


When he looks into his short-run duplicating prob- 
lem—principally the drawings for the service depart- 
ment—Mr. Jones discovers that he will be required to 
reproduce copies of drawings up to 34 inches by 22 
inches in dimension. 

Had Mr. Jones’ very short-run work been confined to 
standard ‘ietter or legal sizes, he might very well have 
selected a photocopy machine. Some photocopy ma- 
chines are capable of enlargements and reductions, but 
the large-size drawings Mr. Jones will be required to 
reproduce would seem to call for the diazo process of 
whiteprint duplicating. This machine can also handle 
small-size work as well, and can be readily adapted to 
order-invoice operations. 

Further investigation reveals that, since the draw- 
ings are on tracing paper and tracing cloth, duplica- 
tion on whiteprint is a relatively simple matter. Al- 
though diazo process duplicators are available in desk- 
size machines, the new office will require a good-sized 
piece of equipment. These machines can be obtained in 
widths up to 54 inches. 

Other important considerations in the quality factor 
are the questions of who is going to receive the finished 
work and how the work will be used. If the distribu- 
tion level is within a single department and the ma- 
terial of only passing interest, the quality would obvi- 
ously be of less consequence than a price list sent to 
customers for their use over a 6-month period. 
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In Mr. Jones’ case, the several 
hundred customers of the Perfectly 
Astonishing Nut and Bolt Company 
are accustomed to a very efficient 
and accommodating sales effort on 
the part of the company, and any 
published material sent to them 
must meet quality standards that 
will preserve the company’s good 
name. 

Hence those sales letters and 
price lists will have to be well done 
if the sales manager is going to 
send them out over his signature. 
No faded, smeared, or fuzzy copy 
will pass his scrutinizing eye. So 
Mr. Jones must provide equipment 
and operators that will produce du- 
plicate copies to meet the sternest 
of tests. 

Before leaving the matter of 
quality, perhaps we should develop 
some of the other quality character- 
istics which might have influenced 
Mr. Jones had his requirements 
been more involved—as well they 
might be in the future as his dupli- 
cating section comes into its own. 

In stencil duplicating work, in ad- 
dition to high-quality, handwrought 
artwork, die-impressed stencils can 
be obtained, with intricate linework 
and various letterpress type faces, 
giving a wide variety to the appear- 
ance of the finished work. 

The hectograph process provides 
similar flexibility, and artwork can 
be faithfully reproduced’ with 
shaded portions registering as well 
as line drawings. Die-impressed 
master hectograph sheets, especial- 
ly useful in preparing invoices and 
purchase orders, are commonly 
used in many offices with excellent 
results. 

In using photocopy equipment, 
an exact duplicate of the original 
regardless of halftones, shaded 
areas, or other complexities—can 
be readily obtained. 

The finished copy is printed on a 
type of photographic paper which 
may curl after developing. In the 
whiteprint method, when the use of 
an opaque master is necessary, a 
copy may be made not by burning 
through the master, but by develop- 
ing a direct-copy reflex master in a 
photographic bath. 

The office-size offset machines 
are capable of high-quality repro- 
duction work, rivaling—to the un- 
trained eye, at least—the work of a 
commercial printer. By the use of 
photographic film negatives and 
paper negatives, presensitized or 
other plates can be prepared for 
high-quality, long-run reproduc- 
tions. In addition, recent develop- 
ments in the use of electrically 
sensitized metal transfer plates 
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How XEROGRAPHY Cuts Duplicating Costs 
ONES: & LAUGHLIN 


stimates yearly savings of over 


$100,000 


Speeds paper work duplicating in 15 field locations 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, world’s fourth largest steel 
maker, uses the xerography process to prepare ollset papel masters 
for duplicating thousands of forms needed to carry out the vast 
paperwork requirements of its business 

With the XeroX-Multilith combination, general forms used at the 
various locations are prepared in the Pittsburgh General Ofhee 
Forms used only at one location are prepared locally. XeroX® copy 
ing equipment is used for preparing paper masters and Multilith 
Process Duplicators are used for quantity duphi 
cation of forms. Jones & Laughlin estimates SOME USERS IN 
DIFFERENT FIELDS 
AIRCRAFT 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


Notiono! Gypsum Company 


CHEMICAL 


Ethy! Corporation 


EDUCATION 


University of Rochester 
INSURANCE 


Glens Fails Groug 


MANUFACTURING 


Taylor Instrument 


savings of over $100,000 a year compared with 
former methods 

Anything written, typed, drawn or printed 
can be re produced with photograph accuracy 
in about 3 minutes onto an offset paper master 
for run off of multiple copies on an offset du 
plicator, Original copy may be enlarged, re 
duced or reproduced same size by xerography 
in XeroX® Lith-Master* copying equipment 


Copies can be made trom one or both sides of Componies 
RETAIL 


H. L. Green Co., Ine 


TRANSPORTATION 
Braniff Airwoys 


original material with the versatile, electro 
static xerography process 

For use in diazo t pe machines, translucent 
| 


intermediates can be made from any original 


subject in the same speedy way § watemeth of The Gilelt Come 


ny 


Write for 12-page Jones & Laughlin Report, also ‘proof of performance” folders 
showing how companies of all kinds are cutting costs and saving time with xerogra 
phy. For instance: Xerography helps Glens Falls Group maintain up-to-date directory 
of 11,000 agents and saves $10,000 a year 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


54-92X HALOID STREET © ROCHESTER 3, N. Y 
Branch Offices in Principal U.S. Cities and Toronto 


XEROGRAPHY 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 





He re 5 how a ow Colla tor have made offset master prepara- 

tion considerably easier and less 
costly, with very little loss in the 
quality. 

So, Mr. Jones is being exposed to 
many variables in his research for 
the duplicating process that will 
meet his particular quality needs. 

In talking about quality, we 
brushed lightly against the prob- 
lems of the caliber of the operator. 
Now, let us develop that somewhat 
further. Duplicating equipment 
operators range from office boys 
fresh out of high school to experi- 
enced union pressmen who are ex- 
pert craftsmen in every sense of 
the term. 

Because the various types of 
equipment place different demands 
upon operator skill, it is not pos- 
sible to give a categorical answer 
to the duplicating personnel prob- 
lem of any given office. Generally, 
however, it can be said that stencil, 
hectograph, photocopy, and white- 
print equipment have all been man- 
ufactured with an eye toward ease 
and simplicity of operation. 

For normal office requirements, 
employees at junior clerical levels 
can operate this equipment without 
difficulty. Some of the advance 
stencil duplicating work—such as 
the preparation of photographic 
stencils by a photochemical process 

requires a more expert hand. 
Similarly, obtaining copies from an 
*Elapsed collating time . . . 5 seconds per set! opaque master on whiteprint equip- 

ment dictates a more experienced 
FIGURE iT OouT! operator. But these refinements in 

: -_ ; the office usually develop with the 

She does the work of five girls—faster, more accurately, and growth of the duplicating section. 
without confusion—as she gathers 2 to 16 sheets into sets in one Despite the efforts of the manu- 
quick operation. She saves you from the chore of chasing around facturers to simplify operations, 
from department to department, to scare up more help. And she offset equipment requires a higher 
beats those last-minute deadlines with time to spare! What’s degree of operating skill than the 
more, with the adjustable trays, she can handle almost any job other principal office duplicating 
from 3” x 8” to 19” x 24”—whether it be price list, sales bulletin, processes, because the operator is, 


house organ, directive, or any one of 101 different jobs. in effect, a junior grade pressman. 
7 When photographic and electrical 


dry processes are used to prepare 
plates, additional operating skills 





1. She quickly 2. As her foot 3. out come the 
loads the Thomas. releases pedal... collated pages. . 


7 


\ 


4. always under 5. She depresses 6. and releases 
her inspection! the pedal... it as she stacks* 


If you're interested in more info on how to save time, build up 
efficiency by as much as 500%, and get out rush jobs without ) 
° . - . ° 2 
rushing, write us for free fact-filled illustrated folder and are requred. 
After appraising his personnel 


collating analysis sheet. situation, Mr. Jones estimates he 

will have to hire a duplicating ma- 

; chine operator with a starting sal- 

Thomas Collators, Inc., Dept. J - ary in the neighborhood of $1.75 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y | an hour. He calculates further that 

his office boy will be able to devote 

Please send me folder No. 110 and collating analysis about half his time to helping the 
sheet. operator. 

At this point, it might be well to 

Name add that the value of a well-trained 

duplicating machine operator is not 


| °< Firm only found in better quality but 
Co ators also in fuller utilization of the ma- 
Address chine’s speed. The rated machine 


135 Sales and Service Offices capacity of most equipment—found 
from Coast to Coast City Zone. ....State in the manufacturer’s advertising 
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brochure—is usually based on abso- 
lutely ideal operating conditions, 
and is therefore somewhat over- 
stated. With normal operating con- 


ditions, a good hour’s work for a 
competent operator on a given ma- 
chine would look something like 
this: 





Process Using 


20 
60 
30 


Stencil stencils 
Hecto-gelatin 
Hecto-spirit 
Whiteprint 
Photocopy 60 
Offset 20 


masters 
masters 
masters 
originals 
plates 


Total 
Copies 
Produced 
4,000 
1,200 
3,000 
10 1,000 

1 60 
200 4,000 


20 





These figures are based on stand- 
ard-sized equipment and provide for 
setup time on the machine, refilling 
paper feed racks, making minor 
machine adjustments, and clearing 
delivery tray for additional work, 
but do not include the typing or 
preparation of the masters. 

Before installation can become a 
reality, Mr. Jones must decide 
where to place the new equipment 
to fit conveniently and efficiently 
into the office layout. If he is going 
to employ photographic equipment 
to make offset plates, he must pro- 
vide a closet-size darkroom. He 
must allow about 400 square feet 
of floor space for the machines, 
paper storage, and _ worktables. 
Thanks to the freedom of our make- 
believe situation, we find that Mr. 
Jones has just such a space in his 
new office and can easily make the 
necessary adjustments to accommo- 
date the new duplicating setup. 

There are several minor consider- 
ations that must be provided for 
in an installation of this kind. One 
is to reduce the noise of the equip- 
ment, which might prove annoying 
if the machines are located too near 


second is the 
in connection 


clerical workers. A 
need for ventilation 
with certain types of equipment 
and the availability of water. 

When he finds that the proposed 
office layout has quarters that are 
just what the doctor ordered, it 
appears to Mr. Jones that his dupli 
cating problem is rapidly nearing 
solution. 

There is the matter of dollars 
and cents—-otherwise known as the 
Brass Tacks Department. This de- 
partment has two divisions— initial 
cost and operating costs—-and Mr 
Jones will have to consider them 
in just that order before he can 
formulate his recommendations to 
the management as to the duplicat- 
ing equipment that should be in- 
stalled in the new office. 

Before we touch upon the finan- 
cial status of the Perfectly Aston- 
ishing Nut and Bolt Company and 
its capacity to pay for Mr. Jones’ 
proposed purchases, we had better 
look at the range of price tags on 
the various duplicating machines 
on the market. Here is a rundown 
showing small, standard, and large 
equipment: 





Small 

Stencil 

Duplicator 
Hectograph 

Gelatin 
Hectograph 

Spirit 
Photocopy 

Equipment 
Whiteprint 

Diazo Process 
Offset 

(Office size) 


$100 


200 to 300 


100 to 300 
150 to 250 
400 to 1,500 


800 to 


Standard Large 


to $ 600$ 600 to $ 800$ 800 to $1,200 


400 1,200 


400 to 500 1,000 to 1,200 


400 600 


1,500 to 4,500 5,500 to 7,500 


1,600 2,500 to 3,000 5,000 to 7,000 





These are all approximate prices at midyear 1954. The high limits 
of the range include optional equipment. 


Getting back to Mr. Jones, it 
would appear that if he were to 
purchase a standard-sized stencil, 
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hectograph, photocopy, whiteprint, 
and offset machine, he 


asking his company to invest al 


would be 
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The Verifax copying method 
lets you make 3 copies of any 
letter or other office record in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ apiece 


Such speed and economy are pos 
sible because Verifax copying is 
completely different, completely 
You make your copies on 
print paper. And 
it least three of these 
instead of 


neu 
an inexpensive 
you make 
photo-exact copies 
one—from each sheet of Verifax 
Matrix Paper 


The only equipment needed 
is the low-priced Kodak Verifax 
Printet just $240 
ment that will soon be paid off 


An invest 


by your retyping savings alone! 


Operation is so simple that 
anyone in your office can make 
these dry, legible photo exact 
after 


struction. No adjustment in pres 


copies a tew minutes’ in 


ent room lighting is required 


Verifax copying saves wherever 
there’s paper work 
—MAIL COUPON TODAY<-——— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 


{ Ider ind names if nea;©r by ce ale Ts 








SAVE with ATLAS 


Vertical Filing Systems 
for 
Offset Plates, Negatives 


Stencils 


ATLAS DELUXE MODELS 
fvailable in Three Widths 


A Deluse—15” wide, 25154” high, 26” deep 
(illustrated) 
 DelLuxe—15" wide, 2514” high, 26” deep 


( DelLuxe—24" wide, 254%" high, 26” deep 


Constructed of heavy gauge steel with casters 


and lid with locking stop-arm 


ATLAS JUMBO MODELS 
feailable in Three Widths 
A Jumbo-—16” wide, 52” high, 28” deep 
Ho Jumbo—181%" wide, 52” high, 28” deep 
© Jumbo—22%4” wide, 52” high, 28” deep 


Constructed of heavy gauge steel. Drawers 
equipped with eradle suspensions and thumb 


latch. Lock optional 
ATLAS MANUPACTURES A COMPLETE LINE 
OF ATLAS HANGERS FOR ATLAS FILING 


CABINETS 
Hangers available in 114%", 14” and 22” widths 


SH Series——For serrated edge plates 
PSC Seriee—For plates, stencils, x-rays, ete 
DNP (Nega-Plate)—Equipped with two protec 


tive envelopes. Files plate and negative 


DSH—Por standard stencils 
DGK—Por foreign heading stencil- 


GI Series—Por group filing 


Write for complete information on Atlas Ver 


tical Piling Systems 


Atlas Stencil Files Corp. 


Dept. AB 
16716 Westfield Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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most $9,000 in copying equipment. 

And even then, Mr. Jones is not 
through. He estimates this will cost 
$200 to install in his new office, 
including possible need for heavy- 
duty electrical wiring and ventila- 
tion. The use of offset equipment, 
predicated on the preparation of 
halftones and other complications, 
necessitates some special equipment 
for the preparation of plates. 

Computing the damages, Mr. 
Jones estimates the total initial cost 
of the duplicating machines to be 
in the neighborhood of $10,000 
which is a big-league investment, 
no matter how you look at it. And, 
if his office duplicating installation 
undergoes any growth, Mr. Jones 
will ultimately have to consider the 
purchase of auxiliary equipment, 
such as folding, cutting, punching, 
and collating machines to put the 
finishing touches on reproduced 
work. 


But true to his commission to 
“look into the matter,’’ Mr. Jones 
now turns to operating costs to see 
if he can justify so large an outlay 
of funds. Harking back to his ac- 
counting courses at Waybelow Nor- 
mal College, he decides to compute 
the fixed and variable costs in- 
volved in the several office dupli- 
cating methods. Then; he reasons, if 
his total costs or his cost per copy 
are lower than those the company 
would have to pay for similar work 
by commercial lettershops, he may 
have a persuasive argument to pre- 
sent to the watchdog of the com- 
pany treasury. 

Mr. Jones establishes as his fixed 
costs the floor space of the office 
occupied by the machines, the 
straight line depreciation of the ma- 
chines, and the superintendence. 
After estimating his costs for these 
three items, his figures look some- 
thing like this: 





Floor Space—400 sq. ft. at 30 cents per sq. ft. 


Per month $120.00 


Depreciation—$10,000 over 10 years, less $1,000 


salvage on resale value. 


Per month 75.00 


Superintendence—-5 per cent of office supervisor's time. 


30.00 


Per month 


$225.00 





To this he must add about $60 
a month for offset plate-making 
equipment, bringing his total fixed 
costs per month to $285. He then 
estimates the number of copies to 
be produced each month at 250,000, 
with an estimated initial base load 
of 220,000 copies and a conserva- 
tive estimate—based on home office 
experience—-of ‘“extra’’ jobs total- 
ing 30,000 copies. 

Thus, the fixed costs are some- 
what over 11 cents per hundred 
copies, or about $1.64 per hour 
based on 173'% working hours per 
month. 

In analyzing the occasional home 
office bills from the commercial du- 
plicating concerns, Mr. Jones esti- 
mates that they charge a flat per- 


centage of 30 per cent for over- 
head and profit to their time and 
material costs. He estimates further 
that with a volume of 250,000 
copies the fixed cost portion of these 
bills would run considerably more 
than his forecasted $285. At this 
point, Mr. Jones rightfully begins 
to glow a bit. The economics of the 
job are beginning to break in his 
favor. 

When he appraises his variable 
costs, he includes the operators’ 
time, the cost of paper, ink, sten- 
cils, hectograph carbon, offset 
plates, photographic material, de- 
veloping fluid, and the other sup- 
plies necessary to reproduce 250,000 
copies a month. His figures take this 
form: 





One operator full time at about $1.75 an hour 


$ 305.00 


One office boy's time—(50 per cent) at about $1.30 


an hour 


Paper—250,000 sheets of various kinds and sizes 


105.00 
790.00 


Ink, stencils, plates, photographic and other supplies, 
including service contracts, machine repair, and 


electricity 


800.00 


$2,000.00 





With his estimated initial load of 
250,000 copies a month, Mr. Jones’ 


variable duplicating costs run about 
80 cents a hundred copies (an ad- 
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mixture of slow-run photocopy and 
whiteprint copies and fast-run sten- 
cil, hecto, and offset copies), or a 
little over $11.50 an hour. Putting 
variable and fixed costs together, 
Mr. Jones finds his total costs per 
hundred copies are about 91 cents 
and his hourly operating costs are 
a little over $13.00. 

Comparing his $2,285 monthly 
operating costs with his estimate 
of $2,800 for a comparable amount 
cf lettershop work, Mr. Jones’ argu- 
ment that the new office should do 
its own duplicating work takes con- 
crete shape. This is not to rule out 
the possibility that some work, too 
big or complex for Mr. Jones’ oper- 
ator and his equipment, will have 
to be sent out to lettershops. In 
fact, this is the kind of work that 
commercial duplicating firms are 
geared to do most effectively and 
economically. In simple work, how- 
ever, where the volume is reason- 
ably steady and the quantity 5,000 
copies or less, the individual office 
can invariably do its own work 
cheaper than the lettershops and 
with no noticeable difference in the 
quality of reproduction. 


4 


| 


— 


Before proceeding with Mr. 
Jones’ immediate problem, how- 
ever, let us step back for a moment 
and make some general observa- 
tions about the problem of evaluat- 
ing office duplicating costs. Students 
of office efficiency methods, cost ac- 
countants, and commercial printers 
may take exception to the unso- 
phisticated way we have arrived at 
the costs of our hypothetical office 
duplicating setup. Let us approach 
it then from a different angle, 
divorced from Mr. Jones and the 
Perfectly Astonishing Nut and Bolt 
Company. 

From our new vantage point, we 
find there still remain two differ- 
ent types of costs in duplicating 
work—but this time we shall label 
them preparatory costs and produc- 
tion costs. A common maxim in the 
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COLLATING 


results than 


3,500 sheets an hour easily gathered by 
one unskilled worker maintaining pace 


without fatigue 


RACKS are all aluminum, with 6, 12 or 
18 sections, each holding 500 sheets at 
inclined angle. Use two or more racks 
together for large assemblies. Racks are 
collapse for setting 


non-skid in use 


aside 








Suane GATHERING RACKS 


and SPEEDY JOGGER 


] GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more accurate || 


any other collating aid on the market 4 


JOGGER, a'uminum, fits on end of any 
TU Rack. Worker drops sets of gathered 


sheets into Jogger. As hand lifts forward 


tapped—ond sheets jog into neal sets 


ready for removal 


SHOWN: 12-section TU Rack with Jogger 
Rack is $16.50—Jogger $10.00 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 
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resume gathering the handle is 
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Your Chowe of Two Helpful New Reports 


CHOICE NUMBER | 
“101 Ways to Cut Office Costs” 
75 Pages—20 Illustrations 


—Organizing for Increased Production 
-Work Analysis to Cut Office Costs 
—Proficiency Standards for New Employees 
—When a Valued Employee Wants to Quit 
—Lost Time and Overtime in the Office 
Fatigue as a Factor in Production 
Getting Rid of Errors and Mistakes 
The High Cost of Writing 
Keeping Employees Informed 


Office Service to Top Management 


CHOICE NUMBER 2 
‘101 Ways to Reduce Employee 
Turnover” 
80 Pages—25 Illustrations 


Selecting Employees Who Will Make Good 
Getting Newcomers Off to a Good Start 
Picking Employees for Promotion 

Rating Plans for Employees 

Two-Way Communications 

Making the Welfare Plan Pay 

Taking Care of the Older Employee 

How to Develop Good Supervisors 

Pension Plans to Hold Employees 
Modernization to Cut Turnover 


Included FREE with 15 Months’ New or Renewal Subscription 


These reports were prepared by Dartnell 
editors for the exclusive use of subscribers to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS—the Magazine of 
Management 


it is read each month by more than 25,000 


business executives responsible for the profits 
of America’s leading industrial and commer 
cial enterprises. It reports methods for cutting 
expenses, improving employee relations, and 
speeding the growth of the business 


NOT SOLD SEPARATELY 


To get this report without charge simply 
send us a new subscription, or a renewal, for 


15 issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS at the 
regular price of $5 (foreign postage extra) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


x4 Dartacll Publication 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








Hy CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


MODEL 70 
COMPLETE ‘7 0O 
ONLY 


Plus Fed. Ex. Tox 


You can make 120 of more copies per 
minute of any moterial up to 9x14 in 
typed, written, drawn, traced or 
ruled — in 1 to 5 colors, all in one 
easy operation. The Conqueror is the 
duplicator with ALL the features, 
priced much lower than comparable 
machines. 


Write for descriptive literature and name 


of your local dealer . . . 


tHe HEYVYER corporation 


1860 S. Kostner Ave., Chieago 23, Illinois 
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negatives! 
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Multilith No. 2066 
Devidson Ne. 233 


masters and/or 
negatives 


@ Vertical filing eliminetes scratches, pres- 
sures, other damage 

@ Scientific ventilation prevents corrosion 

@ Progressive type suspension of 10 rollers 
and 6 ball bearings for free and easy opera- 
tien 

@ Upright 2-drawer model handsomely fin- 
ished in gray hammerloid baked enamel 

@ Dimensions: height 50%", width 21", depth 
2° 


Also available: 2066 “Rollaway” 
Stores 400 wide masters and/or negatives ... 
mounted on bell bearing easters for easy 
movability 

WRITE TODAY for full details! 


MIM-E-0 STENCIL FILES C0. 


pt. 
1219-21 W. Chestnut St, Chicege 22, lilinois 








field, expressed variously by differ- 
ent authorities, is that duplicating 
processes which have a low prepa- 
ratory cost normally have a high 
per copy cost, and processes which 
have a high preparatory cost have 
a low per copy cost. For example, 
the whiteprint machine requires 
virtually no preparatory cost. The 
master, once typed, is inserted in 
the machine as soon as the oper- 
ator receives it, and the cost per 
copy (81% by 11 inches) including 
operator’s time and the materials 
is 1.8 cents a sheet. The variable 
costs for 100 copies would be $1.80; 
1,000 copies, $18.00; and so on, ad 
infinitum. Here we see low prepa- 
ration cost, but high production 
costs. 

Photocopying, as another exam- 
ple, has a fairly low preparatory 
cost, but that cost is also the same 
for the second, tenth, fifteenth, or 
hundredth copy. With photocopy- 
ing, however, no typing is neces- 


sary and no masters have to be 
made. 

Contrariwise, the preparation of 
one 81- by 11-inch offset plate, if 
done photographically, may run as 
high as $3.50, and if only 10 copies 
were run, the cost would be in the 
vicinity of 37 cents apiece. But, at 
100 copies the total price is only 
$4.00 or 4 cents a sheet; the price 
for 1,000 copies is a little over $5.75 
or less than $0.06 per copy. Once 
again, the maxim holds true—high 
preparation cost, low production 
costs. 

One of the most useful applica- 
tions of cost per copy figures is in 
the determination of the economic 
break-even point on the number of 
copies to be run on a given machine. 
While the exact break-even point 
varies in each office because of the 
variables in operating costs, a typ- 
ical cost table from which a break- 
even chart might be constructed 
would look like this: 





Cost of 
First Copy 


Method (letter size) 


Photocopy $0.09 
Whiteprint 0.02 
Hectograph— 0.10 
Gelatin 
Hectograph— 0.09 
Spirit 
Stencil 
Duplicating 
Offset (Direct) 
Offset (Photo) 


0.15 to $0.25 


0.10 to 0.30 
0.47 to 3.50 


Number of Copies 
Normally Obtainable 
from Original 


Cost of Each 
Additional Copy 


$0.09 No limit 
0.02 No limit 
0.005 50 


0.005 300 
0.004 7,500 


0.003 1,000 
0.003 Over 20,000 





Once the office manager has figures 
such as these, he can chart the cost 
lines on a graph and readily pick 
off the break-even points at the 
various intersections. 

The cost of masters, incidentally, 
affords an interesting digression at 
this point. Good quality translu- 
cent stock for whiteprint and the 
carbon backing (to give opaque- 
ness to the copy) costs a little over 
1 cent each. Photocopy paper costs 
from 5 cents to 9 cents a set. A 
stencil costs from 7 cents to 15 
cents, and a spirit hectograph mas- 
ter and carbon costs from 5 cents 
to 7 cents. Presensitized long-run 
plates, for photographic prepara- 
tion, can be purchased for as low 
as 30 cents each. However, an offset 
paper plate-—-good for 1,000 copies 

for direct typing or drawing 
costs about 7 cents and some very 
short-run plates cost as little as 
2 cents, which makes the offset 


equipment highly competitive with 
the short-run processes. 

Getting back to the main track 
of preparatory versus production 
costs, it must be understood that 
any realistic figures arrived at 
along these lines presume a 100 
per cent load factor on the ma- 
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chines. Under these conditions, the 
preparatory cost becomes a sort of 
service charge for getting ready to 
print, whereas the production cost 
whether for 10 copies or 10,000 
is the cost of operating the ma- 
chine after the investment for the 
master has been made. 
Understandably, these figures 
could not have been predetermined 
by our mythical Mr. Jones, because 
of his lack of exact information on 
the operation of the new sales and 


service office; hence, our crude 
“guesstimates” of his operating 
costs. 

As a last word on reproduction 
costs, it would appear that in so 
dynamic a field as office duplicat- 
ing, no sweeping analysis is pos- 
sible nor can general conclusions be 
reached for a universal applica- 
tion. Inherent in these costs are so 
many «x factors that each office 
manager must evaluate his own 
specific and individual cost elements 
before he can arrive at a well-rea- 
soned and reliable estimate. 


thoroughgoing analysis of the com- 
parative cost problem of any spe- 
cific real-life office. But it may well 
serve as a springboard for a deeper 
analysis by the office manager who 
is puzzled by the wide variation of 
duplicating machines on the mat 
ket. And it should have demon 
strated to every careful reader that 
cost—-whether initial or operating 

cannot be the only determinative 
in purchasing the proper duplicat 
ing equipment 


As a final statement on office du- 
plicating economics, perhaps it 
might be well to restate the point 
that every process mentioned has 
justified its existence by meeting 
the demands of some particular 
office duplicating problem 

The choice of one method above 
another must be determined by each 
individual office, on the basis of 
value received from the equipment. 
This value may only be measured in 
terms of the legibility of the copies; 
the versatility, speed, and operating 
ease of the machines; and the abil- 
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Which University Program for Executives? 


(Continued from page 22) 


fields but rather present an inte- 
grated and unfolding sequence of 
topics in such broad fields as policy- 
making and internal administra- 
tion. These programs cut across 
areas of departmental interest and 
tend to emphasize the significance 
of companywide thinking. 


3. The Teaching Method 

There are two fairly distinct ap- 
proaches to be found. On the one 
hand, several university programs 
are taught solely by the use of the 
case method. A case is a collection 
of facts, opinions, and judgments, 
all drawn from business experience 
and presenting an actual business 
problem. 

Students are required to analyze 
a series of such business situations 
and to formulate recommendations 
for action. These are discussed in 
class, with the result that individ- 
ual judgments are examined and 
criticized. The instructor’s function 
is to stimulate discussion among the 
participants. He acts as a catalytic 
agent to bring out the significant 
issues of a problem. 

On the other hand, several pro- 


grams utilize the lecture method of 
instruction. Here the instructor ex- 
pounds the principles of manage- 
ment while participating executives 
listen. Disagreements,  clarifica- 
tions, and the general discussion 
are handled in a question-and-an- 
swer period following the lecture. 

It is to be noted that the success 
of the case method rests on the 
ability of the instructor to induce 
group participation. It is most ef- 
fective when the students have di- 
verse backgrounds and are willing 
to share their combined knowl- 
edge with the class. 

By and large, the success of the 
lecture method in executive train- 
ing depends upon the ability of the 
speaker to recognize the _ back- 
ground and level of his audience 
and to use his lecture as a means of 
encouraging each individual to re- 
flect upon his personal business 
experience. 

It is most effective when the lec- 
turer adds to the knowledge of the 
group in such a way as to clarify 
the significance of their own experi- 
ences. This requires the use of a 
question period in which there is a 





New money-handling system on New Jersey's Garden State Parkway is ex- 
pected to save collectors many hours annually. Each collector's day's receipts 
are placed in canvas bag and dropped through a wall depository (above) 
into a larger Mosler vault where they are safely stored until picked up for 
bank deposit by the New Jersey State Police. The Cash-O-Matic system also 
includes safe deposit lockers for holding each of the agent's $15 overnight 
change fund. if the fund is not inserted at end of shift, a red signal goes on 
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free exchange of views between the 
instructor and the class. 

In selecting a program, there is 
no simple yardstick to measure 
which teaching method is desirable. 
Probably the real point is that some 
men respond better to one approach 
than to the other. For this reason, 
several programs have combined 
both teaching techniques. Inciden- 
tally, the combination of methods 
can give a “change of pace’’ which 
is highly desirable in an intensive 
program. 


4. The Program Length 


Again there is no clear-cut for- 
mula by which to evaluate the im- 
portance of the length of a pro- 
gram. It is fairly clear that the case 
method of instruction requires time 
to get ideas across. Hence, those 
programs making extensive use of 
cases—-those at Stanford, North- 
western, Harvard, and Columbia, 
for example—run from a minimum 
of 4 to a maximum of 13 weeks. 

As well, there is a strong indica- 
tion that it takes up to a week and 
sometimes longer for an executive 
to divorce himself from business 
pressures and get into the mood for 
learning. Since a good part of the 
cost of these programs lies in the 
fact that an executive is away from 
his desk for an extended period, the 
controlling factor may well be the 
length of time a corporation can 
spare a keyman. 

Obviously many companies feel 
that the long-run benefits of execu- 
tive training outweigh such imme- 
diate costs. Nevertheless, this is a 
point that merits careful consider- 
ation, especially in timing the ab- 
sence of an executive to coincide 
with the availability of substitutes 
or with seasonal lulls in business 
activity. 


5. Faculty 

The key question here is whether 
the faculty has the background to 
make best use of the method of in- 
struction being used. A roster of im- 
portant and experienced business- 
men undoubtedly give a program 
prestige. As well, these men may 
add tremendously to the program’s 
effectiveness in teaching, simply on 
the basis that some students are 
prone to listen to men who have 
successful careers and to resist the 
contribution of the academician. 
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But it is well to recognize that 
the art of teaching is quite different 
from the art of administration, es- 
pecially where the teaching tech- 
nique depends upon an ability to 
stimulate group participation. For 
this reason, the evaluation of facul- 
ty members should not be made 
solely on the review of their back- 
ground and reputation, but rather 
on the basis of their experience as 
it fits them for the teaching assign- 
ment under consideration. 


6. Schedule 

A very significant part of the 
value of these programs is in the 
opportunity which they afford for 
the participants to exchange ideas. 
In looking at the schedule of activi- 
ties, therefore, it is important to 
ascertain how much time the men 
have to get together and to develop 
personal contacts. 

Several programs make use of 
the “conference method,” whereby 
the participants are assigned to 
small, carefully selected groups to 
discuss case material. Other pro- 
grams rely upon the initiative of 
the men to organize informal “bull 
sessions.” 

The program that is so tightly 
scheduled with classroom work that 
little time is available for the inti- 
mate contact of the participants in 
small groups is open to serious 
criticism. 

7. Facilities 

Obviously, the living conditions 
should be comfortable. Ideally, 
from a learning standpoint, the 
facilities should help to create an 
atmosphere of purposeful, yet re- 
laxed, activity. The classrooms 
should be adapted to the instruc- 
tional technique in use. 

Above all, the facilities should 
permit the type of frequent and 
informal contact that leads to a 
friendly exchange of ideas among 
the participants. From a practical 
standpoint this means convenient 
lounges, comfortable dining space, 
and adequate recreational facilities. 


Visit to the Program 


If possible, companies interested 
in specific programs should arrange 
to visit one of the sessions in order 
to evaluate firsthand its effective- 
ness. A day or two spent in the 
classroom, plus involvement in the 
byplay and comradeship that de- 
velops among the participants, can 
be most helpful to the observer in 
sensing the tone of the program. It 
will serve again as a reminder that 
executive development does not be- 
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gin and end at the classroom doo! 
It should underline the fact that 
men are eager to learn from one an- 
other once the barrier of personal 
competition has been removed 


Executives in Previous Sessions 


The names, titles, and companies 
of men attending previous sessions 
of a program form a helpful guide 
in evaluation. Of course, the job 
titles are not always exactly de 
scriptive of the responsibility and 
position involved. Yet organization- 
al position, when considered in ref- 
erence to the company’s size and 
industry, gives some clue to the 
level of the individual partjcipants 

This is valuable information in 
judging whether the man selected 
from your company will be asso- 
ciating with executives who will 
keep the class discussions at a prof 
itable level. 

Still another way to check on a 
program is to consult other execu 
tives whose companies have sent 
men to previous sessions. There is, 
however, a limitation to this ap 
proach, Many of the things that a 
participant has learned are intan- 
gible and require time to have thei! 
effect. It is the change in his ap- 
proach to problems which is proba- 
bly most important. Hence, the 
executive you consult should have 
sufficient time to weigh the effects 
university training has had on his 
colleagues. 


Suggestions for 
Preparing the Man 


1. He should arrange his work so 
that when he is attending the pro- 
gram, he is completely removed 
from normal business responsibili 
ties. He will not whole 
heartedly into the spirit of the pro 
gram if he is expected to carry his 
job responsibilities, even in part 
while in attendance 
velopment during a program takes 
place most effectively if the obsta- 
cles to complete involvement are 
removed. 


ente! 


Personal de- 


2. He should be prepared to ex- 
perience a high degree of personal 
participation. His ideas and convict 
tions will be subject to analysis 
They will be challenged by a group 
of equally capable men. He will not 
be on his home ground where his 
title and position have meaning 


3. He should recognize that an 
important aspect of the case meth 
od of instruction is its usefulness 
in stimulating argumentative dis 


cussion. He will be forced to realize 
that there are many defendable 
solutions to a specific business prob- 
lem. The executive who has spent 
the recent years of his business life 
believing that there is always a 
single best solution to a problem 
most likely his own--is in for a 
rude awakening. 


1. He should take time before 
attending the program to discuss 
the problems of the department 
heads in fields other than his own 
In this way he will be able to grasp 
more readily those ideas developed 
during the program which covet 
operations beyond his own special- 
ty. This will not only help him 
while at the program, but will en- 
able him to return to the company 
with ideas and information which 
may be useful to other executives. 


5. Especially, he should make it 
a point to study his company's fi- 
nancial statements and to discuss 
these with his controller or treas- 
urer. This might be called familiar- 
izing himself with the language of 
business, It will be most profitable 
in helping him to relate the finan- 
cial experience of other companies 
to that of his own. 


6. A simple, yet extremely im- 
portant, preparatory step is a com- 
plete physical examination, particu- 
larly with respect to the eyes. In 
spite of the prodigious amount of 
reading that many executives must 
undertake in conjunction with their 
day-to-day activities, they find that 
the reading material at the pro- 
grams requires considerably more 
concentration. The ideas are new; 
the vocabulary is different. Eye 
fatigue can be a serious handicap. 





Roll-Top Desk 
Still on Job 


survey by the Wood Office Fur 
A niture Institute reveals that 
many thousands of pieces of equip 
ment in American offices are 25 to 
50 years old and still standing up 
well under rugged use. Included, the 
Institute notes, are some even older 
roll-top desks which, although well 
nigh museum pieces, remain in reg 
ular daily service. 

Average annual cost of operat 
ing a typical office is estimated at 
about $30 per square foot, based 
on 100 square feet per employee. 
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Making the Most of Your Vacation 


(Continued from page 13) 


tion, is a member of the Sierra Club drips water on thy head, or if the Among those people, to “crab”’ is 
of California, which each year pack train is late and thy sleeping the unpardonable sin. Patience 
takes its members into the high bag and thy food do not arrive is a habit worth acquiring by the 
mountains. Iis most important, but until 10 p.m.” grousers who are the worse for con- 
unwritten, bylaw goes something For years Dr. Alvarez has gone stantly reciting a list of their dis- 
like this: “Thou shalt never utter on the Club’s outings, and many a comforts and wrongs. 
the least word of complaint to the night the group has been wet, cold, Keep away from _ split-second 
management or to thy neighbor if hungry, and without shelter; but schedules during your vacation. 
it rains all day and night, and if there was always fun and good This is the time of the year for 
then thy sheet of oil silk leaks and humor and never any grousing. leisurely thinking, leisurely activ- 
ity, leisurely eating, and plenty of 
sleep. No telephone calls for you 
during those weeks—not to your 
office, that is. Take time for some 
quiet, contemplative thinking. That 
. ° will help you to regain serenity and 
: The girl with the MARCHANT peace of eo two of the highest 
'/10 A.M, ~ has finished...the other will still — you can gain from your 
7 ° P P . vacation. 
; | be figuring at closing time I know a famous psychiatrist in 
a large city, many of whose patients 
are executives and businessmen. 
Part of his treatment consists of 
sending them away for a few weeks 
of fishing. 

“Is there any better prescrip- 
tion?” he asked me enthusiastic- 
ally. “After all, most of my patients 
suffer from _ nervous irritations 
which result from the haste and 
hurry of their occupational lives 
and the monotony of days in the 
city. I send them to a place in the 
country for 2 or 3 weeks where 
they can go fishing. 

“And I always get two entirely 
‘ ae different responses from my pa- 
The priceless hours a MARCHANT calculator The tients. One group enjoys the new 
saves on daily figurework can mean many yp environment and the  unaccus- 
extra hours of profitable, productive Figuemedier tomed activity as if at last they 
effort from everyone on your staff had returned to that original con- 
who is now tied down to old- dition of living which corresponds 
fashioned figuring methods. most to their innate nature. 
= “The other group of patients, 
Call the local MARCHANT MAN Y 5h however, finds it hard to get used 
and get a time-test run on your vet Me 9 M9 to the sudden peace and quiet, the 
own figurework. You'll discover : Pe unwonted leisure; and they suspect 
that for simple, accurate, "outa they will not be able to stand such 
; boredom. But doctor’s orders are: 
30 fishing for 2 hours the first day, 
for 3 hours the second day. They 
swallow that bitter pill, just as a 


} child will take some bitter medi- 
AMERICA’S FIRST © cine to do the doctor a favor. 
Asie ee ai 


time-saving operation... 
Any way you figure—IT’S MARCHANT! 


“And experience shows that after 
3 days they get used to the change. 
What at first appeared to be un- 
bearably long and monotonous, now 
gets more and more interesting to 
them. That is the first symptom 
that their nervous systems are be- 
ginning to relax and revive.”’ 

Some people, during their vaca- 
5 tions, do not need absolute rest. 


Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 
figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail 
this coupon with your business letterhead for free... 


Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators . . . [J 


| 
| 
I 
index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . . [] | 
! 
| 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND &, CALIFORNIA 
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What they actually need is a new 
kind of activity, completely differ- 
ent from their activity in everyday 
life. That is why the changed at- 
mosphere during the vacation trip 
is of decisive help to them. There 
are new things to be seen and to 
think about, they get up early and 
go to bed early; they enjoy nature 
and new company, they are inter- 
ested in new ways of eating and in 
new kinds of sport. All those de- 
tails together definitely take their 
minds off the hurry and restless- 
ness of their business and home 
life. 

There are a few main offenses 
against the commonsense of a good 
restful vacation. Let us give them 
a short glance. 

Protect your eyes during your 
vacation! The blinding effects of 
glare are known to everybody. But 
the effects of overexposure to bright 
sunlight last longer than most peo- 
ple realize. The long white stretch 
of a sandy beach or the glaring 
ribbon of a highway will cause your 
eyes to undergo certain changes 
which will not disappear at once. 

Dr. Robert H. Peckham, of Phil- 
adelphia’s Temple University, re- 
cently has studied these happen- 
ings in detail. Individuals vary 
widely, he found, but on an aver- 
age, sensitivity to light at night is 
reduced by more than one-third 
after a day at the beach without 
sunglasses. In some cases it is re- 
duced by nine-tenths. 

Bright sunlight bleaches the vis- 
ual purple, a pigment in the retina 
at the back of the eye which is 
needed for vision in dim light. The 
loss in sensitivity cuts down night 
vision. If you are an average driver, 
you may lose 13 per cent of your 
visual acuity, but there are ex- 
treme cases when nearly 60 per 
cent of it is lost. Much of the sensi- 
tivity returns overnight, but in 
most people, some effect persists for 
2 or 3 days, and in some cases it 
continues for more than a week. 

So if you did not use dark glasses 
during your sunny vacation day, 
you had better not drive your car 
after dusk. You cannot see well 
enough to drive safely. 

To prevent both discomfort and 
danger, Dr. Peckham says, wea! 
proper sunglasses, “the darker the 
better.”” Manufacturers are satis- 
fied if their glasses cut out about 
one-third of the light rays. Some 
eye doctors now suggest cutting out 
as much as 80 to 90 per cent. Ad- 
vertising boasts of glasses that 
filter out harmful rays, says Dr. 
Peckham, are actually meaningless. 
Under the ordinary conditions of 
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summer sun, he says, infrared and 
ultraviolet rays, both invisible, 
make little difference. It is the ef 
fect of the glare which is harmful 

An expert of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association re 
cently stated that the average sun 
glasses obtained in drug and 10 
cent stores, if sufficiently dark, are 
comforting to the eyes on an ave! 
age bright day 

Heat exhaustion and heatstroke 
are due to overheating of the body 
In hot, humid weather (sunshine 
may even be absent) too little heat 
is given off by the body and more 
heat is produced inside the body 
This may increase your body tem 
perature from a normal 98 degrees 
F. to 104 degrees F. The effect is 
stronger when the liquid lost by 
perspiration has not been replaced 
by water. 

Long exposure of an uncovered 
head to the rays of the sun may 
cause a sunstroke. The blood ves 
sels of the brain become overfilled 
with blood. The face is flushed, the 
pulse is weak, and there are head 
aches, giddiness, and vomiting. The 
patient may suddenly become un 
conscious like one felled by “a 
stroke.” 

If you meet someone with signs 
of sunstroke or heat exhaustion 
take him to a shady place, cool his 
chest and head with cold water 
Give him water after he has gained 
consciousness, but not while he is 
not able to swallow. Small doses 
of salt in the water are helpful 
Sweat contains salt, and the salt 
lost when perspiring has to be re 
placed. But replacing the lost water 
is more important. 


Tanning of the skin which fol 
lows exposure to sunlight is pre 
redness, and sometimes 
swelling and blistering. Pain is 
severe. Belts or suspenders are un 
bearable. Shock, chills, fever, and 
nausea are signs of severe sunburn 
Relief of pain is important. A good 
anesthetic ointment should be gen 
erously applied and covered with 
gauze. Rest will hasten recovery 
after a sunburn. 

It is better to avoid sunburn by 
using a sunburn preventive. These 


ceded by 


preparations come in the form of 
oils, or lotions, Often they 
contain an ultraviolet screen or 
filter which is held in_ solution 
or suspension, An efficient sunburn 
preventive will not permit passage 
of more than 25 per cent of the 
effective rays of the sun. 

Silence is a powerful drug for 
restoration of wrecked nerves. In 
France they tell this story. A fa 
mous composer and a poet used to 
go fishing every weekend, instead 
of taking prolonged’ vacations. 
Never a word was spoken on these 
trips. One day the composet 
brought along a young cousin of his 
who went fishing with them. 

After 2 hours the young man ex 
claimed: “I got one!’’ Nobody an 
swered, and these were the only 
words spoken during the whole day 

hat night, when they were alone 
the poet said to the composer, 
“Please don't bring that chatterbox 
along the next time!” 

The silence you keep during a 
fishing trip or other vacation is a 
real cure for nervous people who 


creams, 


otherwise— professionally or social 


ly—-cannot help talking a lot 





For Discussion in Abugust 


In this age of specialization, many office jobs have become extremely 
repetitive and dull. Meetings in August can be made lively by dis 
cussing possible solutions to this problem of overspecialization, and 
Dwight Baird's article on job enlargement is a good springboard to 
start the discussion 


Another timely article which should stimulate August discussion meet 


ings is the one by Dr. Schweisheimer on 


“Making the Most of a Vacation 


By 


August, of course, many people will have 
completed their vacations, and it should 


be interesting to hear whether they really 


benefited from the 
respite — according 
to “prescription 


NEXT MONTH 


Choosing executives 
university program 





Punched-Tape System Enables 3 People 
To Do Work of 20 People 


(Continued from page 15) 


equipment. The first step in the 
billing cycle is to run the tapes 
daily through a tape-to-card punch, 
preparing an individual punched 
card for each toll call recorded by 
the equipment. Since all informa- 
tion relating to an individual call 
can be contained in 40 of the IBM 
cards’ 80 columns, these toll cards 
can be divided in half and used 
twice, for economy's sake. From the 
tape, the punch produces cards with 
call information in 28 of the 40 
allotted columns. The remaining 
space is set up to handle toll charge 
and tax information. 

This charge information is added 
to the cards by sorting them ac- 
cording to the zone called and the 
number of minutes used and then 
running the cards through a gang 
punch, reproducing the information 
from a master deck. 

To complete the assembly of bill- 
ing media, cards are prepared man- 
ually on a separate key punch to 
cover long-distance calls or tele- 
grams handled by the operators 
themselves. 

In addition to handliny toll calls, 
the operators also fill out credit 
memos to cover wrong numbers or 
misdialed calls, The toll cards cor- 
responding to these credit memos 
are pulled daily from the deck be- 
fore any accounting functions are 
performed. 

Each day, all of the new toll 
cards are run through the IBM ac- 
counting machine to produce a brief 
report which serves as a daily proof 
of revenue and tax sums. 

All of the toll cards are then 
grouped in 10-day periods. At these 
10-day intervals, they are broken 
down on the automatic sorter ac- 
cording to telephone number 
groups. An accounting machine run 
is then made according to those 
subtotals and for total revenues. 
This gives the firm a portion of the 
information it needs for intercom- 
pany billing with other telephone 
utilities serving the Los Angeles 
area, It also serves as a check 
against the daily totals. All of these 
proofs must balance out at the end 
of the month in actual toll billing 
within 50 cents. 

At the end of the month, the in- 
dividual toll cards are interleaved 
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automatically with master account 
cards on a collator. The actual toll 
phone bills, then, are produced by 
an accounting machine run which 
takes a total of less than 20 hours. 

An idea of the savings made pos- 
sible by this over-all toll call han- 
dling and accounting system can be 
seen in the size of today’s staff 
at the Sunland-Tujunga Telephone 
Co. The accounting department 
operates with 3 employees, whereas 
20 would have been needed for man- 
ual billing. Ten telephone operators 
cover the switchboard completely, 
instead of the 40 who would have 
been required even with conven- 
tional automatic dialing equipment. 

The situation is improved even 
in the front, or business, office. The 
more complete bills produced from 
punched cards resulted in a reduc- 
tion of inquiries or complaints from 
2.33 per 1,000 bills to .5. Savings 
in the time previously used in look- 
ing up bills alone come to a min- 
imum of 6 hours a day. 

How will this affect the average 
businessman? 

The most obvious advantage is 
greatly improved telephone service. 
The SATT system puts an end to 


waiting 3 to 5 minutes for the com- 
pletion of even a relatively local 
toll call, and often longer for long 
distance. 

For businessmen concerned spe- 
cifically with accounting and rec- 
ordkeeping problems, these per- 
forated tapes, perfected here, may 
hold future answers to many of 
their present problems. What is 
basically being accomplished is the 
recording of information from elec- 
trically operated instruments. In- 
stead of telephones, these instru- 
ments could just as well be time 
clocks or counting devices and ma- 
chines in factories, eliminating the 
major bottleneck of key punching 
individual timecards on major in- 
dustrial payrolls. Just as easily, 
these perforators could record in- 
formation sent in from branch of- 
fices for central bookkeeping at the 
home office. 

As with almost all of the other 
electrical and electronic business 
tools which are starting to emerge 
in our modern age, the potential 
uses and savings are limited only 
by the ability of business executives 
to meet the challenge of finding 
new ways to use them. 





What Britain Is 


(Continued from page 19) 


and punched-tape equipment to 
computer builders in other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Elliott Bros., having experience 
in building a number of large com- 
puters in Britain, is now taking 
orders for a $75,000 packaged com- 
puter which employs nickel delay 
line, immediate access registers, 
and a 3,000 word magnetic drum. 
The new model 402 high-speed dig- 
ital computer uses some 200 plug-in 
units which provide ease in serv- 
icing and is neatly assembled into 
7 adjacent cabinets. Using punched 


Doing to 
Perfect Electronic Office 


tape for input and an Olivetti type- 
writer (manufactured in Scotland) 
for output, it can handle a wide 
range of mathematical and scien- 
tific problems. Detailed investiga- 
tions into the use of this machine 
for accounting and data processing 
work have been made, but no in- 
stallation in this field has, as yet, 
been completed. 

English Electric Co., Ltd., of 
Stafford, is producing the fastest 
large-scale digital computer manu- 
factured in Britain to date. It is an 
extended and engineered version of 
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the pilot machine developed in con- 
junction with the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington. The 
high-speed storage is carried out in 
mercury delay lines and a subsidi- 
ary magnetic drum store will ac- 
commodate 8,192 words, each of 32 
binary digits. The automatic divider 
built into this machine is the first 
of its kind produced in Great Brit- 
ain, and extensive checking facili- 
ties have been incorporated in the 
design. 

Although designed primarily for 
scientific and engineering applica- 
tions, this machine, costing $120,- 
000 to $150,000, can also be used 
for accounting and payroll calcu- 
lations. Using punched-card input 
and output, it is capable of per- 
forming complete payroll calcula- 
tions at a rate of 6,000 per hour. 

It is the traditional British office 
machine manufacturer, however, 
that is likely to win the race for 
engineering and marketing a mass- 
produced electronic computer for 
general business use. Powers-Samas 
(now a subsidiary of the globe-cir- 
cling Vickers organization), whose 
punched-card system is marketed 
in the United States by Underwood 
Corporation, has recently rede- 
signed its 65-column punched-card 
machines. Like both the standard 
IBM and Remington Rand cards, 


the new Powers-Samas cards will 
contain 80 columns, but, by a 
unique interpunching system, have 
the capacity of 160 columns 
Powers-Samas has also rede 
signed its highly successful ele« 
tronic multiplying punch, the 
“EMP,” for the United States and 
other decimal currency 
The EMP multiplies, 
and summarizes 
to which it is put in Great Britain 
are: Production 
pricing, calculation of 
policy values, inventory control, la 
bor costs, material pricing, product 
costs, currency conversion, discount 
calculations, appropriations, piece 
work costing, and evaluation. Used 


markets 
CTOSS adds 
Among the uses 
control, invoice 
assurance 


as an electronic calculator, the ma 

chine is simple to operate and “‘mar 

ries” with standard punched-card 
equipment. 

A typical job performed with 
the multiplier is graphically shown 
in the accompanying diagram made 
of an application at the Automati 
Telephone & Electric Cormpany 
Ltd., in Liverpool. The EMP is here 
used in an important stage of pro- 
duction and material control. The 
multiplier calculates the total num 
ber of units of each component re 
quired for a given quantity of com 
pleted products. It uses only one 
card for each component and thus 





Typewriter service aloft is an unique innovation on Delta-C.&S. Air Lines, first 


domestic airline to offer typewriter service on regular flights. Passengers may 


place the portable machines on the food trays or rest them on their laps 
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does away with the old method 
where one card was punched for 
each “one off” of a component. This 
has materially reduced card cost 
and resulted in the saving of 42 
working hours each month by this 
single application. 

Sainsbury's, one of Britain's larg 
est retail grocery chains with 250 
outlets, is another good example 
of the use to which some 20 com- 
panies are putting the electronic 
multiplier. For almost 3 years, this 
company has applied the machine 
to inventory, stock control, cost 
ing, and valuation work. Priced 
in Britain--from $15,000 to $18, 
000, the multiplier has 240 tubes 
and is made up of a computing and 
accumulating unit. The machine is 
capable of multiplying and check- 
ing at the rate of 120 cards per 
minute 

An American version of the EMP 
has already arrived in the United 
States and was displayed by Under- 
wood Corp. at the National Office 
Management Association conven- 
tion in St. Louis in May. This model 
will be in quantity production by 
the end of this year, and, it is an- 
ticipated, will sell for about $20,000 
in the United States. 

Despite its success with the elec- 
tronic multiplier, Powers-Samas 
has been relatively slow in mar- 
keting a commercial electronic 
computer, At least one laboratory 
model has been produced, however, 
and a great deal of experimenta- 
tion has gone into the somewhat 
“revolutionary” program controlled 
computer that will shortly be dem 
onstrated by the company. 

Tentatively priced at somewhere 
between $30,000 and $35,000, the 
small unitized computer will use 
magnetic drum storage of sufficient 
capacity to store the factors and 
constants normally required by 
most businesses, 

Rapid development in the field of 
electronic data equipment is being 
made by The British Tabulating 
Machine Ce Ltd., owner of the 
basic Hollerith punched-card equip 
ment patents, and up to 1949 asso 
ciated with International Business 
Machine 


Since its 


Company. 
complete 
from IBM, this company has not 
only continued to expand its man 
ufacture and sale of punched-card 
throughout Europe 
frica, but has developed 


separation 


equipment 
Asia, and 
a new machine and redesigned a 
large part of its traditional line to 
meet both domestic and American 
competition 

It has also actively pushed ahead 
with a full electronic research and 
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production program. To fill the need 
for a relatively inexpensive multi- 
plier, British Tab designed an elec- 
tronic multiplying punch, capable 
of running through with one punch- 
ing the formula: 
A*B+C+D+E+F+G=H. 

The present machine has 75 pri- 
mary cycles, but a new model to be 
released this summer will have 300. 

Coupled with a gang punch or 
tabulator, the multiplier is capable 
of handling 6,000 cards an hour 
with 20 program steps. Checking 
arrangements are very complete 
and positive; when checking, the 
calculation is repeated (without re- 
duction of output). This proceeds 
from beginning to end within the 
machine, including a second sensing 
of the data in the card, and the 
result of the second calculation is 
compared with the result punched 
from the first run. 

With four storage units of 14- 
digit and one of 9-digit capacity, 
the multiplier is quite flexible. It is 
possible to preserve information in 
the multiplier, multiplicand, and 
product counters for more than one 
card, but this is not possible in the 
storage units of the machine, Dif- 
ferent answers can be directed to 
different columns in the punched 
card, 

The new model of this multiplier 
is designed to divide as well as mul- 
tiply, and both the present model 
of which some 60 have been sold 
or rented at $280 to $420 a month 

and the new model have substan- 
tial manufacturing schedules. The 
multiplier—-four of which are pro- 
duced every 3 weeks at the Letch- 
worth Works—has been exported 
to a number of countries, but is not 
available in the United States. 

British Tabulating Machine Com- 
pany, Ltd., has also become a ma- 
jor producer of electronic com- 
puters designed specifically for ac- 
counting, and tailored in size and 
price to general business levels. In 
addition to its pilot model Hec 
(Hollerith Electronic Computer) 
and a prototype of an engineered 
model known as Hec 2, a modi- 
fied Hec 2M has been designed and 
put into mass production. Each 
of these preserves the basic struc- 
ture and principles of the original 
computer designed for the British 
Rayon Research organization by 
Dr. A. D. Booth of Birkbeck Col- 
lege, London, 

Six of the modified models will 
be completed in 1954. Three of 
these have already been sold: One 
to a chemical engineering organiza- 
tion, one to an electronics manufac- 
turer, and one to a worldwide pe- 
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troleum corporation which will use 
the computer on production control 
programs. In addition, mass mail- 
ing organizations, football “pool’’ 
operators, insurance firms, and a 
number of organizations with sub- 
stantial accounting tasks are study- 
ing the Hollerith machine in con- 
nection with their activities. 

As shown on the accompanying 
tabulation, Hec 2M will sell for 
less than $50,000, the price de- 
pending on the type of output 
equipment selected by the customer. 
While the present capacity is ap- 
proximately 1,000 ordinary bal- 
ances, the magnetic drum storage 
can be doubled from its present 
1,024 words (32 binary digits per 
word), which makes it highly flex- 
ible and adaptable to ordinary busi- 
ness needs. 

A high-speed printer is already 
being tested at Letchworth, but 
present computers are designed to 
be used with the British Tab Hol- 
lerith tabulator and other punched- 
card equipment. Insofar as pres- 
ently available computers for gen- 
eral business purposes are con- 
cerned, the Hec 2M is the most 
promising of the British designed 
and built electronic machines. 

In summary, there is a great deal 
of activity in the electronic com- 
puter field in Britain, particularly 
in designing and manufacturing a 
small-scale machine for accounting 
and business uses. Much of this 
activity has been the direct result 
of some $3 million provided by the 
government financed National Re- 
search Development Corporation 
(compared with more than $20 
million in subsidies by the United 
States Government to American 
companies). Most of the present 
development, however, is being fi- 
nanced directly by the companies 
involved, and represents a decided 
risk on the future of the electronic 
computer. 

As of June 1, 1954, not one of 
the smaller British computers (ex- 
cluding the electronic multipliers) 
had been delivered to any business 
organization, although a great deal 
of programing of accounting and 
other data-processing functions had 
been done by those engaged in de- 
veloping the new equipment. Only 
the large-scale LEO had actually 
been put to regular business opera- 
tion, and that still on a small and 
experimental basis. 

On the other hand, there can be 
but little doubt that in the elec- 
tronic multiplier field, as well as 
in the computer field in a general 
sense, much has been accomplished. 
Developments during the last part 


of the year should greatly change 
the picture. 

One other factor is bound to 
have a profound effect in speeding 
up this tempo. The sale, delivery, 
and placing in operation in Lei- 
cester and Coventry of the new 
French manufactured IBM 626 elec- 
tronic calculators—-which will be 
described and illustrated in the next 
article in this series has been 
avidly watched by several score 
business organizations faced with 
data processing problems which are 
similar to those of the East Mid- 
lands Electrical Board and the Co- 
ventry Corporation. 

With the widespread publicity 
given these installations in the 
daily as well as the business press, 
interest on the part of organiza- 
tions which had never considered 
such equipment for normal business 
purposes has been greatly in- 
creased. British electronic computer 
manufacturers are set to capitalize 
on this interest. 

Thus, no “electronic revolution” 
in the office machine field exists in 
Great Britain; rather a cautious 
“evolution.” British management 
has adopted a “go slow”’ policy rela- 
tive to the new equipment, await- 
ing proof of its efficiency, economy, 
and scope by more venturesome 
and perhaps less conservative seg- 
ments of industry. On the other 
hand, once the case has been defi- 
nitely proved, there will undoubted- 
ly develop an important and per- 
manent market for the neatly pack- 
aged or unitized computers now 
under construction or on the draw- 
ing boards. 

As the Economist concludes, 
“The electronic office might mean 
a revolution in methods just as re- 
markable, and a great deal more 
violent, than that which followed 
the Prudential’s experiment” in the 
introduction of the punched-card 
system to Great Britain 40 years 
ago. 





Ways to Stop 
Fraud 


(Continued from page 20) 


made by auditors whose training in- 
cludes study of the causes of actual 
losses. One of these auditors will 
observe all phases of a company’s 
accounting system and will talk 
with department heads about their 
functions. He will also check into 
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the factor of physical protection, in- 
cluding such points as fences, gates, 
windows, burglar alarm systems, 
guards, night watchmen, and cus- 
tody of keys to various locations. 

Any company that is really care- 
ful about its own physical and in- 
ternal controls will naturally be 
alert about its fences, gates, alarm 
systems, and other physical con- 
trols. Many companies, on the othe: 
hand, are extremely lax in main- 
taining internal controls. 

For those companies that might 
consider a crime prevention survey 
unnecessary because of “our won- 
derful group of honest employees,”’ 
it might be helpful to see just what 
an insurance company would be in- 
terested in if it conducted such a 
survey. This checklist perhaps will 
pinpoint a few loopholes in a com- 
pany’s internal controls. 


1. CASH Recerprs. Handling of 
incoming mail and the routing of 
customers’ remittances would get 
a careful going over. The degree of 
supervision over employees would 
be observed, and information as to 
quantities of currency received in 
an ordinary week would surely be 
requested. 

The auditors would determine if 
the incoming customers’ remit- 
tances are recorded before they are 
passed along, and then the route of 
these receipts would be followed to 
the next destination, usually to the 
cashier’s cage. At this point, all 
cash routines, including prepara- 
tion of deposits, would be observed. 
The insurance company auditors 
would also be interested in the 
physical aspects of the cashier's 
section, looking for unlocked doors, 
open cash drawers within easy 
reach of passersby. There would be 
a check into employees who should 
be excluded from this area. If large 
sums are handled, the auditors 
would recommend that the process- 
ing routines be screened from pub- 
lic view. Safes would be checked 
for labels issued by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories or Safe Manufac- 
turers National Association indicat- 
ing their fire-resistive and burglary- 
resistive specifications. 


2. PETTY CASH DISBURSEMENTS. 
Since many fidelity losses actually 
start with petty cash fund manip- 
ulation, this source would be scru- 
tinized to see that proper internal 
controls will prevent misappro- 
priation. Old vouchers must be ef- 
fectively canceled, and this fund 
should be kept to the lowest prac- 
tical amount to lessen risk of theft 
or misuse, and under lock and key 
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during the day and locked in a safe 
overnight. 

3. GENERAI CASH DISBURSE 
MENTS, Controls over check prepa 
ration, signing, and issuance would 
be studied, including the auditing 
of supporting Gocuments and au 
thorization of payments. Vendors 
invoices, purchase orders, and othe 
supporting should be 
canceled as part of the disburse 
ment routines. Attention would also 


dot uments 


be given to control over receipts 
and disbursements at branch loca 
tions, the manner of handling trans 
fers of funds from one bank to 
another, and to any special bank 
accounts. 


4. PURCHASING AND RECEIVING, 
These functions would be studied 
carefully, with attention given to 
the methods of acquiring raw ma 
terials and supplies. The auditors 
would check into the way purchase 
orders are prepared, approved, dis 
tributed to the various departments, 
and safeguarded against fraudulent 
use. Receiving department fun 
tions would be observed, especially 
to determine whether the receiving 
slips are transmitted directly to the 
accounting department or whether 
they may be routed through the 
purchasing department where they 
could be altered by an employee. 
An employee might possibly alter 
a slip to initiate a disbursement for 
more than the value of the goods 
received. 


5. STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Methods of storing and distributing 
raw materials and supplies would 
be checked, together with the meth- 
od of taking physical inventories. 
The auditors would determine if the 
stock on hand is adequately pro 
tected against theft by outsiders 
and any safeguards 
would be recommended. These safe 
guards would 
protection, installation of grilles o1 
guards on exterior doors and win 
dows, record of all keys to the 
premises issued to employees (in 
cluding employees’ signatures ac 
knowledging their receipt of the 
keys), and also use of gate passes 
as authority for removal of any 
articles from the premises 


necessary 


include warehouse 


6. SALES AND SHIPPING. Proce 
dures would be analyzed to make 
sure all goods shipped are billed 
and included in sales income. A¢ 
tual shipping operations would be 
observed to determine the chances 
for goods to be removed by outside 
truckmen on their own or in collu 
sion with company employees 


7. PAYROLL AND PERSONNEL, Pro 
cedures would be studied to see that 
possibility of fictitious 
employees being on the payroll or 
of terminated employees being con 
payroll. The insur 
ance auditors would find out what 


there is no 


tinued on the 


controls there are over unclaimed 
paychecks, or pay envelopes if em 
Payroll 
iunds received by armored car serv- 
ice should placed in a safe im 
mediately upon arrival, and the re 
ceipt should not be signed until the 
cash is locked up. Forgery possi 
bilities would be considered, as well 
as such fundamentals as the use 
of safety 
devices 


ployees are paid in cash 


paper, check-embossing 
prenumbering of checks, 
and the method of controlling blank 
check supplies. 


8. NEW EMPLOYEES. A thorough 
screening of new employees is one 
of the best defenses against fraud, 
and the same holds true of present 
employees who are being considered 
for more important jobs. Refer 
ences should be checked into, and 
any gaps in a person's employment 
record should, of course, be satis- 
factorily explained, 


9, OTHER ITEMS. These would in- 
clude controls over notes receivable, 
fixed assets, and investment securi- 
ties, studying them to see if there 
is opportunity for potential losses. 


From the experience of insurance 
companies in trying to prevent 
fraud, they agree that the most 
essential aspect of a crime preven- 
tion survey is to observe each func- 
tion during its actual performance. 
Reconstructing the details with a 
department head is not nearly so 
effective 

Once the insurance company has 
finished its survey (which does not 
in any way constitute or replace an 
audit), the findings and recommen- 
dations are discussed with the 
proper executive. From there, it is 
up to the company to make the 
changes. 

From this brief outline of the 
procedure followed by Liberty Mu 
tual in making a crime prevention 
survey, company 
see the many possibilities open to 


executives can 


Officials can 
see the many holes that can be filled 


dishonest employees 


in their physical and internal con 
trols, and immediate action can 
often prevent dire consequences, If 
a company is doubtful about the 
effectiveness of conducting its own 
informal crime prevention survey 

following the procedure outlined 
here the best step would probably 
be to have an insurance company 
do the job 
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To choose men with the right qualities for business leadership in the next generation 


‘is the most important of all responsibilities facing business executives today .. . If 


effective executive action demands leadership, that means individual leadership—no 


one has ever yet devised a committee which men could love and follow.""—From American 


Management Assn. research study, “Management Education for Itself and Its Employees” 
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Matt Davis, business agent, Aluminum Workers Local 19388, presents scroll to 


David P. Reynolds, vice president, Reynolds Metals, to observe 20 years harmony 


Company Gets Scroll for 20 Years of Harmony 


To express their appreciation for 
20 years of harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations in Reynolds Metals 
company’s Louisville, Ky., plants, pro- 
duction workers presented a_ scroll 
to R. S. Reynolds, Sr., chairman of 
the board of Reynolds Metals and 
founder of the aluminum firm. 

The business agent for Aluminum 
Workers Local 19388, Matt W. Davis, 
served as spokesman for that local 
and 12 other unions having a total of 
2,300 workers. Said Davis, “Our local 
doesn't have one unanswered griev- 


ance. The company very readily sits 
down and works out any problem it 
has with a union. It has been about 
7 years since we had to take a case 
to arbitration. and we also have full 
employment.” 

The certificate of appreciation, cit- 
ing the 20 years of harmonious rela- 
tions, told of the workers’ apprecia- 
tion for the company’s contributions 
to a strong employment picture, and 
its manifestations of “ simple dig- 
nity and human spirit in its relation- 
ship with its employees.” 


Contest for Wives Shows 
Excellent Results 


Since 1925, Alexander Film Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has been con- 
tributing to a life insurance plan for 
its employees, and since 1941, has 
had a pension plan for which it pays 
the entire bill. The pension plan 
covers employees who have been with 
the company 5 years or longer 

Although these plans are undoubt- 
edly important to every worker and 
his family, it was realized that this 
fact was not altogether recognized by 
employees—especially the newer em- 
ployees. To stimulate thinking by em- 
ployees and their families on these 
plans and the security they represent 
the company ran a contest entitled 
“Money for the Mrs.” 

Each wife—whether working at the 
film company or the wife of an em- 
ployee—-was sent a personalized let- 
ter from the president announcing 
the contest and inviting her partici- 
pation. The rules were simple. All she 
had to do was write, in 200 words or 
less, a letter on “What the Alexander 
Film Co. Group Insurance and Pen- 
sion Plans Mean to Our Family.” A 
bulletin, explaining the rules and 
prizes, and a “fact sheet” stating in- 
surance and pension benefits in sim- 
ple terms, went with the letter 

All entries were judged by com- 
pany officers (their wives were not 
eligible for the contest) and prizes 
amounting to $245, were awarded 
The first prize was $100, three second 
prizes were $25 each, and seven third 
prizes were $10 each 

The contest was publicized in the 
employee magazine, and a story ap- 
peared in the local newspaper. Re- 
sults were gratifying. The letters 
showed real thought had been put 
into each one. Interest ran high, judg- 
ing from the number of entries re- 
ceived and number of calls received 
asking for further information 
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Workers Use Boss’ Time 
For Washing Up 


Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, states that more than one- 
fourth of the workers who wash up on 
the boss’ time are given 10 minutes 
for such activity under their union 
contracts. An analysis by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
says CCH, shows that of other work- 
ers included in the survey, 16 per 
cent were given 5 minutes, 5 per cent 
from 5 to 10 minutes, 8 per cent were 
given 15 minutes, and 2 per cent more 
than 15. 

The report reviewed by CCH was 
based on a survey of 1,840 contracts 
covering more than 6 million workers. 
Of these contracts, 310, or 17 per cent, 
set aside paid time for washup, clean- 
up, or clothes changing. 

Workers are generally given 10 to 
15 minutes for changing clothes 
where special clothes are required by 
the work. Many firms have plans al- 
lowing workers certain periods for 
these actions, but have not written 
them into contracts. Others have in- 
formal practices of permitting work- 
ers to take time out. One-third of the 
contracts limited the time allowed to 
certain groups of workers. 

The washup clause was in 195 of 
the 1,840 contracts studied, the clean- 
up in 103, and the clothing change in 
43. Some of the contracts included 
clauses for more than one of these 
activities. One washup period daily 
before quitting time was specified in 
45 per cent of the clauses. Two pe- 
riods—before lunch and quitting 
were found in a third of them. CCH 
reported that since these three pe- 
riods are laced in with working con- 
ditions, they are subject to collective 
bargaining under the Taft-Hartley 
and state labor relations acts 


Explains Why Workers 
Stay at Home 


According to Dr. Ralph T. Collins 
chairman of the American Psychi- 
atric Association’s committee on in- 
dustrial psychiatry, one out of every 
four workers has some kind of per- 
sonality disorder or emotional upset 
which causes absenteeism, tardiness, 
poor attitude toward work, or alco- 
holism. Dr. Collins, speaking before 
the forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Society for Mental Health, 
pointed out that these “emotional 
upsets and personality disorders are 
second only to the common cold as 
a cause of industrial absenteeism.” 

He explained that what the worker 
wants most in his job are security, 
satisfaction, recognition, promotion, 
and salary. “We need to help people 
understand themselves,”’ Dr. Collins 
added. “Better adjustment to them- 
selves and their environment will lead 
to the will to work.” 
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Exterior of the ‘‘Mobile Shoe Store,"' 














revealing departure of wearer of safety 


shoes, with prospective customer being fitted in the background by Kyle Webb 


Mobile Shoe Store Visits Industrial Plants 


A mobile shoe store, operated by 
three brothers: Frank, Bob, and Kyle 
Webb, has expanded today into a 
business with three 32-foot tractor 
trailers. The traveling store began 
back in 1924 with just an idea—sup- 
plying industrial workers with safety 
shoes 

Each trailer accommodates 2,000 
pairs of safety shoes and services 4 
states——Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee—from a Cincinnati ware- 
house 

Before the mobile shoe store arrives 
at an industrial plant, Frank, the 
contact man, visits the personnel de- 
partment. He explains to the per- 
sonnel director, the safety man, and 
often the purchasing agent, that the 
Webb Service functions, not on a 
profit markup, but on a service fee 
charged for each pair of shoes sold 

When the mobile shoe store is 
scheduled for regular visits, the Webb 
Service is usually publicized, in ad- 
vance of the trailer’s arrival, through 
posters in the plant and announce- 
ments sent to employees’ homes 

Various styles of safety shoes are 
also displayed in the plant, including 
a loafer type shoe, a regular low-cut 
shoe, and a boot having an 8&-inch 
legging for ankle protection. The safe 
ty cap on the toe, included in the 
construction of all three shoe styles, 
has been said to resist 30,000 pounds 
of rested weight 

The trailer reaches the plant early 
and business starts at 7:00 a.m 
Working all the shifts and carefully 
fitting shoes, the brothers often find 
themselves putting in an 18-hour day 

Records are kept of each sale-——the 


buyer's name, clock number, depart- 
ment, and date are recorded on two 
cards, along with the size, style, and 
price of shoe. One card goes to the 
employee and one to the personnel 
office where all 
totaled 

Sales are speeded up by not han 
dling cash during the purchases. The 
company pays for the total sales with 
one check, employees reimbursing the 
firm for their shoes through a weekly 
payroll deduction plan 


transactions are 


Here Is New Safety Book 
For Carpenter Shops 


Plants with woodworking or car 
penter shops have special safety haz 
ards which must be taken into con 
sideration in addition to the regular 
safety program for the plant proper 

Jig and Fixture Design for Wood- 
working Safety, which has just been 
released by the National Safety Coun 
cil in Chicago, includes more than 
100 pages describing the many devices 
that can be used to keep woodwork 
ing machine operators from being in 
jured by power tools. The book is 
also important to those firms which 
manufacture sash and door trim or 
furniture 

Some 61 illustrations show in de 
tail jigs and fixtures that support 
stock against a cutting edge, ena- 
bling operators to work more effi- 
ciently and with greater safety. As 
the book points out, the more accu 
rate positioning of stock makes for 
a higher quality product 





Recruiting Aids Include 
Fancy Party Folder 


Part of the over-all campaign of 
the New York Telephone Company to 
obtain new employees is an elaborate 

party folder,”’ which is a three-fold, 

%'4- by 1l-inch piece of literature in 
color. The last page includes a num- 
ber of colorful animal cutouts. On 
the back of each cutout is an appro 
priate jingle, such as 


The bounciest beast 
is the kangaroo 

In a jiffy he’ll hop 
a mile or two 

In a telephone job, 
you'll hear it said 

Your chances are good 
to jump ahead! 


The other pages include recipes for 
a party buffet, interspersed with 
‘recipes” for operators, clerks, typ- 
ists, and stenos. The “recipe for an 
operator’ for example, reads 


Take a pleasant voice, a courte- 
ous manner, and a willingness to 
help other people. Add to this 
friendly training by a young woman 
who also started as an operator! 








Serves--thousands, and is import- 
ant to the health and welfare of 
the community and the Nation 
Note; If you add experience, you 
may have a Service Assistant, an 
Assistant Chief Operator, or a Chief 
Operator 
Because of the size of the terri- 
tory served by the company, New 
York Telephone is divided into three 
operating areas, two of which pro- 
vide the major employment problems 
Says Kk. L. Monser, advertising man- 
ager, “Although it is difficult to point 
to any recruiting aid as producing a 
specific number of recruits, our em- 
ployee recruiting program accounted 
for 55% per cent of our new em- 
ployees in the three areas last year.” 
The program, designed to encour- 
age operators to send in friends and 
relatives for jobs, has been consider- 
ably broadened as the importance of 
this medium was realized. Its pur- 
pose has been not only to remind em- 
ployees that the firm is always inter- 
ested in people they recommend, but 
through the use of the folder, to 
reach their friends directly. Other 
items besides the party folder used 
as recruiting reminders have been 
packets of hand lotion, hosiery mend- 
ing kits, and emery boards 





A. E. Bernel, plant safety director (right), and Factory Manager M. A. DiFederico 


hang up new safety record on scoreboard of Firestone'’s Steel Products plant 


No Lost-Time Accident 
In Year’s Work! 


One year of work without a single 
lost-time accident was the record re- 
cently hung up on the scoreboard of 
Firestone’s Steel Products plant in 
Akron, Ohio. The 1,000 men and 
women employed in the plant com- 
pleted 365 days in which 2,217,644 
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accident-free manhours were worked 
During the last 10 years, employees 
of this plant have progressively cut 
the accident rate from 183 in 1944, 
the year before the present safety 
program went into effect, to no lost- 
time accidents during the last year 
Firestone Steel Products is_ the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bus, 
truck, and tractor rims, and a major 
producer of stampings for the appli- 
ance and automotive industries 


“Mr. Bones’’ hitches a dangerous ride 
with Louis Bergeman at C F &1 plant 


“Mr. Bones” Helps Cut 
Accident Rate 


Getting the safety message down 
to the worker on the job is always a 
pe: plexing problem. In its latest safe- 
ty campaign, The Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation, of Pueblo, found 
that “Mr. Bones” was an excellent 
gimmick to get workers and fore- 
men thinking about safety. What bet- 
ter conversation builder than a skel- 
eton enjoying a ride on a crane hook 
jumping to the electrical are of a 
fuse box, or hitching a ride on a fork 
truck? 

There is but one rule in this con- 
test—reduce the number of accidents 
Prizes are being given quarterly to 
the department showing the largest 
percentage of reduction, based on the 
number of manhours worked. At the 
end of the year, the top award is to 
be presented. 

Publicized in posters and in the 
employee magazine, The CF dI Blast, 
as well as in small replicas of the 
posters-—‘Mr. Bones” is becoming a 
thoroughly well-known figure to all 
CF&I workers. Small replicas of Mr 
Bones in the form of cards were given 
to each worker by his foreman. Thus 
the safety message was carried to 
the employee level. 

In addition to the safety campaign, 
safety engineers are doubling their 
efforts to protect workers. Studies 
and surveys of every possible work- 
ing condition are being considered to 
eliminate hazardous conditions. This 
will ensure that such conditions will 
be eliminated, wherever possible, or 
made obvious to the worker by stand- 
ard safety procedures. Meantime, the 
bony hand of “Mr. Bones” is guid- 
ing CF&I workers toward a safe1 
more productive, year 
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As a supplement to our Special Duplicating Section, we are showing a variety of dupli- 


cating machines—some new, some old—but all designed to fill a particular office copy- 


ing need. Your choice of machine will probably depend on which qualification is of 


prime importance: Speed, quality production, economy, volume, ease of operation, or 


portability. Also included are several innovations in other types of office equipment 





. 


Low-Cost Portable Photocopy 
Machine 


MANY offices have need for a photo- 
copy machine that can be carried to 
the work to be copied. This machine 
was designed to fill the bill. So light 
and compact that any girl can carry 
it, the Private Eye can be plugged 
into any electrical outlet, ready for 
operation. A one-unit copier, the de- 
vice delivers finished copies in less 
than 45 seconds’ time. It handles let- 
ter- or legal-sized paper, either 
opaque or translucent. American 
Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 W 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill 


Equipment for Preparing 


Offset Masters 
> 


CONSISTING of three units: Cam- 
era, processor, and fuser, Haloid’s 
new equipment prepares parer mas- 
ters of material containing halftones 
and line copy by xerography for off- 
set duplicators. The XeroX plates 
produced by this process may be 
used hundreds of times before reproc- 
essing. Then the image can be re- 
moved from the plate in the processor 
and the plate re-used. The Haloid 
Company, 143 Haloid St., 
3, New York 


2ochester 
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Hectograph Master Units 
Are Clean, Convenient 


NEW kind of preassembled hecto- 
graph master unit places the hecto 
graph carbon in a protected position 
so that it need never be touched by 
human hand. The carbon is centered 
on a backing sheet to allow a clean 
border all around. The master pape1 
is fastened to the carbon backing 
sheet at top to eliminate need for 
handling. Called “‘Kleenies,”’ 
come in both standard and legal size 
Also available with special printing 
to conform with company’s individual 
needs. Kleenie Master Co., 79 Madi 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


masters 
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Spirit Duplicator Has 
Fluid Control 


HAVING features usually found only 
in the higher-priced models, the Con- 
queror Spirit Duplicator has a visible 
fluid supply when filling and operat- 
ing, and an adjustable pressure con 
trol to assure maximum runs. A lint 
eliminator makes it possible to print 
on almost any kind of paper stock 
A master clamp, calibrated for easy 
centering of any size paper, assures 
easy attachment of master to cylin 
der. The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostnet 
Ave., Chicago 23, Ill 
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Duplicator Uses New 
Process 


STAINED hands are a thing of the 
past for the typist or duplicator oper- 
ator handling these masters, due to 
a new process. The transfer sheet is 
coated with two color-forming com- 
pounds which cannot unite until the 
fluid is introduced within the dupli- 
cator. Thus purple-stained hands are 
eliminated, along with costly washup 
time and preparations for removing 
stains. Ideally suited for runs of 50 
copies or less, machine is available 
in 2 models—an electric and a hand- 
operated model, A. B. Dick Co., 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Direct Process 
Duplicator 


THIS machine produces copies on 
any size paper or card stock up to 
12 inches by 15'% inches, at the rate 
of 100 copies a minute. Fully auto- 
matic, it comes to a silent, precision 
stop by means of a clutch. Being 
lower than previous models of a sim- 
ilar type, Ditto’s Model D-45 gives 
greater visibility, accessibility, and 
more comfortable seated operation 
Ditto Inc., 624 S. Oakley Blvd., Chi- 
cago 12, Illinois 


Photocopier Is Small, 
Easy to Use 


USING Eastman Kodak’s new Veri- 
fax process, this duplicator occupies 
less than 2 square feet of space on 
desk or table and can be used by 
anyone in the office, under normal 
office lighting. Prints are permanent 
and delivered dry, ready for imme- 
diate use. There is no odor to the 
process, and no special copy paper 
is required. The Instant Copier makes 
three or more black-on-white repro- 
ductions of any original up to 8% 
inches by 14 inches in 1 minute. Pho- 
tostat Corp., 295 State St., 
14, New York 


Rochester 
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Duplicator for Heavy 
Volume Copying 
< 


THE Copyflex system is suitable for 
many accounting tasks, general copy- 
ing, production control, order-invoice 
systems, and receiving and purchas- 
ing systems. Copying anything on or- 
dinary translucent paper, copies are 
delivered flat, dry, and stacked, ready 
for immediate use. Unexposed Copy- 
flex sensitized paper can be handled 
under ordinary room lighting with 
safety. The “93” has a printing and 
developing width of 46 inches. Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc., 125 North St 
Teterboro, N. J 


A 


Duplicator Minimizes 
Operating Costs 


THIS machine is designed to operate 
economically. Its totally enclosed au- 
tomatic inking system produces twice 
the number of copies per pound of 
ink. No ink adjustment is ever needed 

ink only goes where it is wanted 
Machine can be pre-set to print the 
number of copies required. When 
these are printed, machine auto- 
matically stops feeding. Addo Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., 145 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, New York 


A 


Hand-Operated Spirit 
Duplicator 


ACCORDING to the manufacturers 
this new machine features an easy 
turn handle which eliminates the pos- 
sibility of tension and whip. Feed 
mechanism wrinkle-free 
copies, and dual cam principle gives 
absolute pinpoint registration. Ma- 
chine also features Magic Fluid Flow 
a patented moistening unit that gives 
sharper copies with longer master 
life. Duplicopy Company, 224 W. Illi 
Chicago 10, Ill 


insures 


nois St., 
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Paging System Smaller Than a 
Cigarette Package 


CONSISTING of a _ receiver and 
speaker, which together weigh under 
4 ounces, this personnel paging sys- 
tem permits only wearer to pick up 
the message. There is no public ad- 
dress, no blaring or disturbing horns 
Pager has true tone fidelity. Espe- 
cially useful in areas of high noise 
level. The system was put through 
shake-down tests at an Air Force 
Base Hospital to determine fitness 
for Army and Navy. Dictograph Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Jamaica 35, New York 


A 


Adding Machine Has 
Tape Punch 


DESIGNED to produce a punched 
tape—the common language of In- 
tegrated Data Processing machines 

the new Friden Add-Punch becomes 
a link in the chain of business ma- 
chines that process information auto- 
matically. Produced at the same time 
is a regular adding machine tape, 
eliminating the need of copying orig- 
inal data. A window above the key- 
board shows each item before it is 
printed, added, or punched. Key de- 
pression error is quickly corrected. If 
the printing cycle is completed, a 
touch of a key voids the error. Friden 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 2350 
Washington Ave., San Leandro, Calif 
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Lightweight Package 
Marker 


NO NEED to dip this marker. Ink is 
fed to the felt tip from the barrel 
As pressure is applied, the pump 
causes more ink to flow. Device 
marks on paper, wood 
boxes, burlap, ston or fabrics. Of 
heavy aluminum with an anodized 
satin finish, the marker fits in the 
pocket like a Post- 
scripts, Inc., 4243 N. Spaulding Ave 

Chicago 18, Illinois 


y 


corrugated 


fountain pen 


Typewriter Transmits 
Messages 


CONVENTIONAL electric typewrit 
ers can be connected to form an 
office communication system through 
the addition of Cable-Typist attach 
ments. The system permits the typ 
ist to work at a standard keyboard 
The master machine can be connected 
by telephone cables with an unlimited 
number of receiver machines, within 
a single building or between separate 
structures American Automatik 
Typewriter Co., 614 N. Carpenter St 


Chicago 22, Illino 


Microfilming Machine for 
Recording and Reading 


COMBINED in a single, table-top-size 
unit, all microfilming functions are 
performed by the Micro-Twin. Con 
trols have been simplified. A system 
of mirrors is used to record the tace 
and reverse sides of a paper at the 
same time. Machine also reproduces 
facsimiles of any filmed document 
without need of a darkroom. Bur 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich 


Typewriter Has Keyboard for 
All Alphabets 


SUPPLIED in five different carriage 
lengths and with type and keyboards 
for all alphabets, the Olivetti Lexikon 
80 is manufactured in Scotland for 
world distribution. New typebar ac 
tion is based on progressive accelera- 
tion, ensuring a high typing speed 
ind light touch. Olivetti Corporation 
of America, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 
46. New Yorl 





FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


SELL ! 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


SELL BY GIVING by James T 
Mangan. A remarkable philosophy 
and approach to selling which simply 
cannot fail. Over 200,000 copies 
sold. 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR. 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anything. This book blue 
prints the way. Over 300,000 copies 


sold 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C 
Aspley. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a quality 
product in a buyers’ market. Over 
500,000 copies sold 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W.E. Holler 
former sales manager for Chevrolet 
An inspiring book that packs a real 
punch. Over 250,000 copies sold 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


vsiness TIPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





NEEDED: A CIVILIAN RESERVE 
Immediate recruitment of a civilian 
reserve of qualified executives and 
specialists, trained and willing to 
move promptly into Government serv- 
ice if a crisis should arise, is strongly 
urged by the National Planning As- 
sociation, This booklet gives ten spe- 
cific recommendations in the report 
by the Special Committee on Man- 
power Policy. Included in the report 
is background material prepared by 
Helen Hill Miller, Washington jour- 
nalist, presenting various current 
points of view on policy questions 
involved in stockpiling executive and 
specialist talent. Pamphlet is avail- 
able for $1.00 from the National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C 


* - ” 


WESTERN’S FASHION-AIRE cata- 
log is off the press, listing many new 
models and top sizes. All of the Fash- 
ion-Aire and Econom-Aire Desks are 
now shipped set up, and there is no 
extra charge for Desert Sage and 
Sea Mist Green finishes. Copies avail« 
able from the Western Manufactur- 
ing Co., 532 N. Highland Ave., Aurora, 


Illinois. 
. > . 


DO’S AND DON’TS FOR SAFE IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRUCK OPERATION. 
This booket contains 31 rules for 
effective, safe operation of trucks 
Illustrated are such unsafe practices 
as carrying off-center loads, carrying 
loads piled too high, using trucks for 
elevators, operator inattention, and 
many others. Write to The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


+ * . 


FREE IMPRINTED CHECKS FOR 
ALL PERSONAL CHECKING AC- 
COUNTS contains an interesting de- 
scription of a new system installed 
by the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland for the convenience of its 
customers. Not only are the initial 
checks free but, by an ingenious re- 
order system, the customer can re- 
order free checks with the number 


on his new checks starting where the 
old checks left off. Ask for the new 
Simplified Business Methods release 
number 103M when writing the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Meth- 
ods Department, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


ll * * 


STREAMLINING OFFICE EQUIP- 
MENT AND SERVICES contains 
papers by executives of nationally 
known companies on various office 
problems. Among them are: “De- 
velopments in Office Electronics,” 
“Overhauling Wire Communications 
for Greater Savings,” “Engineering 
Analysis,” “The Financial Decision,” 
and “The Human Relations Aspect.” 
Available at a cost of $1.00 to mem- 
bers and $1.25 to nonmembers. Ask 
for Office Management Series Num- 
ber 135 from the American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y 


* + * 


HOW TO GET PAID packs a great 
many ideas into its seven pages. It 
explains how the showmanship factor 
can be effectively used to collect from 
lagging accounts. How To Get Paid 
was prepared as a part of the “Col- 
lection Stimulator Kit” being cur- 
rently placed on the market by the 
Tiger firm. The kit contains over 500 
“stoppers” to help complete successful 
collection procedures. Write on your 
business stationery for your free copy 
from A. August Tiger, 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


CONTROLLED REPRODUCTION 
describes Remington Rand’s Multi- 
Control Reproducing Punch and its 
many functions—feeding, sensing, 
computing, punching, segregating 
and interfiling. The well-illustrated 
text tells how the machine can save 
time and money in production con- 
trol, payroll accounting, billing, prep- 
aration of statistics, tax accounting, 
mortgage loan accounting operations, 
or in special punched-card applica- 
tions. Ask for foider TM-817 when 
writing to Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


~ . * 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN MOD- 
ERN MICROFILMING. This three- 
color folder illustrates the new Micro- 
Twin unit and its accessories. Offer- 
ing complete microfilming and view- 
ing in one compact machine, the 
Micro-Twin also produces facsimile 
prints of documents. For a free copy 
write to Burroughs’ Corporation, 
Second and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


. * . 


LETTERHEAD LOGIC is a brochure 
containing a selection of letterheads 
showing the various types of effects 
achieved with engraving and lithog- 
raphy. Included, also, is a letterhead 
checklist for evaluating the effective- 
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ness of your present letterhead. 
Offered free to users of 5,000 or more 
letterheads a year, requests should 
be addressed to R. O. H. Hill, Inc., 
270 FP Layfayette St., New York 
12, New York. 


. » * 


REVOLUTION AHEAD!—‘How to 
avoid ‘bloodshed’ in your office.” This 
timely folder discusses the problem 
of steadily mounting clerical costs, 
and tells how ‘“mechanical-brain” 
service and electro-mechanical equip- 
ment can be utilized to meet exces- 
sive clerical costs and increasing 
workloads. For a free copy, write 
directly to Statistical Tabulating 
Company, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago 4, Illinois 


* * * 


COMMUNICATION TAPE MONI- 
TOR SYSTEM. This broadside de- 
scribes and pictures the Magnecord 
Multi-Channel recorder, capable of 
recording four voices simultaneously 
Recorded on a single tape, the four 
voices can be unscrambled and played 
back individually or in pairs. A sim- 
ilar device shown will record sound 
and electronic impulses at more than 
80 times the rate of normal speech 
Copies available from Magnecord, 
Inc., 225 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 
+ * o 


XEROX LITH-MASTER COPYING 
EQUIPMENT tells what the xerog- 
raphy process is and what it does. 
Illustrated are the XeroX Lith-Mas- 
ter Camera No. 1, the Processor 
Model X, and the Fuser, along with 
pictures showing the various steps 
necessary in making offset masters 
for duplicators. The Haloid Company, 
6 Haloid, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


oa * * 


HOW TO DISCOURAGE TOUGH 
CUSTOMERS. Advice on the safest 
methods of cash and record handling 
for food store operators is given in 
this new illustrated booklet. Amusing 
cartoons spark up the copy and em- 
phasize important tips to remember 
For instance, if your safe is burglar- 
proof, it is wise to give holdup men 
a “token” payment. It may save your 
life! Copies available from Mosler 
Safe Company, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, New York. 


* * . 


DEVELOP—THE WORLD'S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL OFFICE COPYING 
MACHINE. Exposing, developing, 
separating—that’s all there is to mak- 
ing copies with Develop, says this 
little folder. Back pages contain a 
checklist of all its features. Copease 
Company, 270 Park Ave., New York 
17, New York 
« > - 

OVERHEAD COST ALLOCATION 
describes a machine method of dis- 
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tributing 
ments or cost 


among 
centers. The 


aepart 
simul- 
taneous equations that must be solved 
to distribute costs on a _ reciprocal 
basis are illustrated and explained 
Sample problem involving four de- 
partments gives step-by-step proce- 
dures for the solution of the two cal 
culations that must be figured: The 
calculation of the total cost of each 
department and the true net or cost 
of each department. For a free copy 
of the booklet, write to the Depart 
ment of Information, International 
Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


expe nses 


OLIVETTI FULLY AUTOMATIC 
CARRIAGE PRINTING CALCU 
LATOR illustrates the automati 
shuttle carriage operation which is a 
unique feature of this machine. The 
interchangeable stops can be preset 
to make the machine perform a de- 
sired operation. To perform a total of 
SIx Operations in sequence, six stops 
will be inserted in the Selecto-Func- 
tion Bar. By changing bars, an en 
tirely different sequence of opera- 
tions will be automatically performed 
Thus, one bar might be preset for 
accounts receivable, another for ac- 
counts payable, and another for 
processing the payroll. Olivetti Cor 
poration of America, 580 Fifth Ave 
New York 36, N. Y 


* ‘ 


PORTABLE ROLL-ON-SEALER in 
dicates how you can measure, mois- 
ten, apply, and cut your packaging 
tape in one operation. The simple 
operating principles are illustrated 
and described. Roll-On-Sealer Com- 
pany, Antioch, III 


JCM “TIPPY” LOW-COST TIPPING 
MACHINE describes and illustrates 
this semiautomatic machine for col 
lating, tipping, and spot gluing jobs 
Listed are many of the snap-out and 
tipping jobs handled by this machine 
Copies available from J. Curry 
Mendes Corp., 1 Curry Lane, Canton 
Massachusetts 


* * * 


THE ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER is 
pictured and its operation explained 
in detail in this leaflet. A diagram 
shows how it works and 
photos illustrate 
Cardvertiser can be 
dressing Machine Co 
Massachusetts 


closeup 
ways the 
used. Elliott Ad 

Cambridge 39 


three 


> > . 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW THOM- 
AS GATHERMATIC. A new method 
of collating papers is explained, along 
with a listing of the important fea- 
tures of the Gathermatic, in this leaf 
let. Copies available from Thomas 
Mechanical Collator Corp., 30 Church 
St... New York 7, N. Y 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parte 


are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
te Designed fer continuous and trouble-free 


service 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS. By 
Charles L, Dearing. Presented here 
is an original survey of the most re- 
cent developments in the problem of 
economic security for old age. Start- 
ing with the basic economic princi- 
ples involved, the book takes the 
reader through the details of pension 
planning, including the limitations 
that must be considered. 

Loaded with interesting 
such as a projection of 1950 coverage 
and costs to 1960, the book’s major 
Problems of an Aging 
Population, Publicly Administered 
Pensions, Development of Private 
Pensions to 1949, Main Forces in Re- 
cent Industrial Pension Develop- 
ments, Structure and Operation of 
Pension Plans, Estimated Present 
and Public Coverage of Industrial 
Pensions, Amount and Nature of In- 
dustrial Pension Contributions, In- 
vestment of Pension Funds, Appraisal 
of Industrial Pension Plans, Alloca- 
tion of Responsibility for Pension 
Financing, and Statistical Procedure 
and the Tax Aspects of Industrial 
Pensions 

Published by The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Division of Publications, 722 
Jackson Pl, Washington 6, D. C. 310 
pages, $3.75 


charts, 


divisions are 


WILDCAT STRIKE. By Alvin W 
Gouldner. The author and a field re- 
search team were making a study of 
a company back in 1950 and had in- 
terviewed management, supervisors, 
and workers. In the midst of this 
sociological study, a wildcat strike 
erupted 

This book is a result of that strike 
Mr. Gouldner and his team were able 
to follow the strike from beginning 
to end, reporting on the things that 
touched off the strike and giving a 
detailed picture of events that pre- 
ceded the walkout 

The author is not so much con- 
cerned with the “right” and “wrong” 
of the strike--but more with the 
physical, emotional, and social condi- 
tions Which caused it. The names used 
in the volume are fictitious 

Author Gouldner has taught at the 
University of Buffalo and at Antioch 
College, and begins teaching at the 
University of Illinois this fall. His re- 
search work has been with Columbia's 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
the American Jewish Committee, and 
as a consultant to Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. The Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 179 
pages. $3.00 
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SALES ADMINISTRATION PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PROBLEMS. By Ber- 
trand R. Canfield. This third edition 
of a book which was first published 
16 years ago has been completely. re- 
written and brought up to date 
Greater emphasis has been placed on 
sales policy, and at the end of each 
chapter there are actual case prob- 
lems, with questions 

While the volume apparently is pri- 
marily intended as a textbook, it is 
also written for management execu- 
tives, sales managers, sales staff 
executives, and all others interested in 
the field 

Author Canfield is director of the 
distribution division of Babson Insti- 
tute, Babson Park, Mass. He has had 
practical sales experience, as well as 
experience in advertising and sales 
promotion. In addition, he has edited 
a trade journal and has written vari- 
ous articles for magazines and news- 
papers. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 662 pages 
$6.75 


QUALITY CONTROL, By N. L. En- 
rick. In the 6 years which have elapsed 
since the first edition of this volume 
was published, so many companies 
have started using statistical quality 
control that the author has added a 
Part II to his book to meet the de- 
mand for more specialized techniques 

This new part deals with: (1) Ad- 
ditional control charts for variables, 
(2) control charts for defectives, (3) 
control charts for acceptance inspec- 
tion, and (4) analysis of variance. Ex- 
amples in the new section of the book 
are taken from continuous and semi- 
continuous processing, while the ex- 
amples in the old section come chiefly 
from piece-parts applications 

According to the publisher of the 
book, Author Enrick has _ installed 
quality control procedures in more 
than 30 manufacturing plants and has 
taught college and industrial training 
courses, The Industrial Press, 148 
Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y 
181 pages. $4.00 


A GUIDE TO MODERN MANAGE- 
MENT METHODS. By Perrin Stry- 
ker and the editors of Fortune. This 
book is made up of some of the arti- 
cles which have appeared in Fortune 
magazine since 1949. While some 
readers may think material appear- 
ing as far back as 1949 is now out- 
dated, the author states that it is 
“surprisingly undated.” Management 
is still working on the same tech- 


niques that it was working on right 
after World War II, according to Mr. 
Stryker, and the same methods are 
still being used—-although opinions 
may have shifted about some of these 
methods. 

The book covers the more or less 
expected range of subjects from exec- 
utive development to retirement. The 
techniques discussed may not sound 
new by any means, but the reader 
should be interested in the different 
ways that company managements 
have employed these techniques 

The case histories are especially in- 
teresting, partly because names of 
companies are used so freely. As 
every reader knows, nothing can be 
duller than to read about “Company 
X, which .. .” and “Company Y, 
which ... .”’ In this book, the reader 
knows the cases are authentic 

Mr. Stryker is one of the editors 
of Fortune, and his articles on man- 
agement problems are familiar to 
Fortune readers. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 300 pages. $3.50 


THE IMPACT OF STRIKES: 
THEIR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COSTS. By Neil W. Chamberlain and 
Jane Metzger Schilling. Examining 
the impact of strikes in three major 
industries—coal, railroads, and steel 

Dr. Chamberlain, assistant director 
of the Labor and Management Cen- 
ter, and Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Yale University—-comes up 
with some cold hard facts. He under- 
takes to measure the costs to the 
public of so-called “national emer- 
gency” strikes, shows the effects on 
various segments of the public, and 
then assesses the damage to society 

By thus triangulating the problem 
of the impact of strikes, Professor 
Chamberlain and his co-author de- 
velop systematic standards for deter- 
mining whether or not a particular 
nationwide strike is actually costly to 
the public. This investigation is, in 
fact, an extension of Professor Cham- 
berlain’s companion volume, Social 
Responsibility and Strikes. The con- 
clusions of these books provide an 
important background for realistic 
legislation on both the national and 
state levels to safeguard the public's 
interests. There is only one fault with 
this work: It is prepared in a very 
skillful and scholarly fashion, which 
will prevent its receiving the wide- 
spread attention it deserves. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 257 pages. $4.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 


DWIGHT G. BAIRD, our alert Detroit cor- 
respondent, has ferreted out a new 
approach to office production and em- 
ployee relations in this month's ar- 
ticle. In a turnabout from the highly 
specialized work program, practiced 
throughout Detroit's automotive in- 
dustry, the Detroit Edison Company 
has expanded job responsibility and 


increased employee interest 


BENEDICT KRUSE, who describes the 
punched-tape system used by the 
Sunland-Tujunga Telephone Co. in 
this issue, is editorial director for 
Frank Associates, Chicago. As part of 
his regular business writing routine, 
he travels from coast to coast to 
cover stories throughout the United 


States 


MAURICE D. CLEARY is director of in- 
dustrial relations for the Interchem- 
ical Corporation. Besides being re- 


sponsible, on a corporate basis, for 


personnel and labor 
he directs 
training 
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a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


By J. C. Aspley 
Today's tight market conditions de 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
s an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others covering the sever 
fundamentals f selling 
© Planning the Sale 
© Cetting etter Interviews 
© Making the Presentation 
© Disposing of Objections 
© Closing the Sale 
® Managing Your Time 
* The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals SZ .O} 
in handy box Plus postage 
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Business. ON THE MARCH 


Hii} war clouds that hang over Southeast 

Asia have brought fears of another burst of 
inflation. We suspect this is one reason why the 
price of industrial shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange has continued to climb in the 
face of shrinking earnings. We believe it would 
be a mistake for businessmen to plan on another 
inflationary boom. Upward pressures gener- 
ated by increased defense spending, lower in- 
terest rates, and the possibility of our becoming 
involved in a shooting war should merely offset 
downward pressures resulting from the current 
economic adjustment. We look for the last half 
of 1954 to perform better than expected and 
predict that business on the whole will end the 
year only slightly below 1953. There are, how- 
ever, soft spots which will bear watching—one 
of these is unemployment. 


* * * 


Whatever you may think about the Army- 
McCarthy rumpus, we can at least agree that 
it won’t make it any easier for the Administra- 
tion to get topflight business administrators to 
come to Washington. According to one well- 
informed source, the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, which Bob Stevens headed and from which 
past Administrations have drawn most of their 
administrative talent, feels that Stevens was 
“shabbily” treated by the President. Unless 
the ground rules for Senate investigating com- 
mittees are changed, businessmen will back 
away from calls to top Government posts. 
They don’t relish the idea of being crucified by 
some feuding senator. 


* * * 


Diversification and product research seem 
to be in the air these days. In a message to 
shareholders of International Harvester Com- 
pany, John L.. McCaffrey, president, said: 
“We want our share owners to know that we 
are giving more attention to the designing and 
developing of new products than ever before. 
We have approximately 4,000 employees in 
different units of our operating divisions work- 
ing exclusively on the job of giving us better 
products for tomorrow’s needs. . .. We know 
of no investment we can make that offers share 
owners better promise for the future.” What 
happened to the little fellow in the back seat 
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who was cursing big business? It takes a big 
business to spend $25 million a year for product 
research. 

7 * ~ 


Then there is this thing they call “automa- 
tion”—new and better products produced the 
pushbutton way. It sounds great, but will we 
be able to develop the markets necessary to 
absorb this deluge of new things soon to come 
off the line for people to buy? It is going to 
take some real selling, and a lot of it. It is 
going to take a courageous long-range mar- 
keting program. It is going to take king-size 
appropriations for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. Last and most important, it is going 
to require a new approach to pricing. The alter- 
native is overproduction, widespread unem- 
ployment, and you know what! 


od ” * 


We have heard a lot about the baby boom. 
But let’s not forget another population trend 
the increasing numbers of “mature” people 
who, as a result of liberalized pensions, have 
more money to spend for the things they need. 
Back in 1900, the median age of the American 
people was 22.9 years. By 1920, it was 25.3. By 
1930, it was 26.5. And today it is 30.2 and still 
climbing. 


. aa * 


Speaking of new techniques, Wayne A. 
Johnston, fast-footed prexy of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, told the railroad purchasing 
agents that new and better purchasing and 
storing methods must be discovered to reduce 
what railroads now spend—about 25 cents of 
every revenue dollar—for materials and sup- 
plies. “When today’s tax rate and the cost of 
operations are considered,” said he, “it takes 
$10 to $12 million in revenue to bring about 
$1 million net. A million dollars saved in pur- 
chasing and storing is equivalent to a larger 
amount of new business than most of us real- 
ize.”’ As usual, Wayne Johnston put his finger 
right on the hot button. Too many of us make 
a fetish of piling one sales increase on top of 
another. We overlook the fact that net profits 
are created through savings as well as through 
sales. We need to find better ways to do what 
we are not doing too well.—J. C. A. 
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LEWYT 


Vacuum Cleaner 
“no dust bag to empty” 


“ Sfalional Accounting Machines save us *27,537 a year... 


return 141% annually on our investment.” 


“Since we manufacture as many as 200 
different and highly complicated prod- 
ucts as well as vacuum cleaners under 
the same roof at the same time, we need 
an unusually flexible system of account- 
ing control for sound operation. 
“After careful comparison with other 
accounting systems, we decided that the 
National System was best suited to the 
complexities of our accounting prob- 
lems. National Accounting Machines 
have exceeded our most optimistic ex- 
pectations and proved to be a most 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvavron 9, onto 


profitable investment. They save us 
$27,537 a year which repays their cost 
every & month an annual return 
of 141% 

“We use Nationals for Accounts 
Receivable, Accounts Payabie and Dis 
tribution, Payroll, Union Reports, 
Quarterly Reports, W-2’s and a wide 


variety of other accounting job 


on our investment 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


—LEWYT CORPORATION, Brooklyn, N_Y. 


Moanvfacturers of precision electronic 


ond mechanical equipment.” 
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work automatically, and 
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NWattonal 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Want to try something 


Really New! Personal 
Touch through TTT*... 


Really New! Diamond 
Set Margins... 


Really New! Color 
Control Keyboard... 


Really New! Instant 
Marginand TabSetting... 


Really New! A wide 
choice of type styles... 


Really New! Improved Front 
Scale for Direct Reading... 


Really New! Beautiful 
Color Combination... 


#* TRIPLET 


You can SEE...and TRY... the 


New Underwood 160 


a New 150 to you to try. No obligation what- 
ever. Phone him now. 


in your own Office, 
on your own work 


Here it is... Underwood’s big step ahead in 
typewriter design...the New 150 that delights 
every secretary who tries it. 

Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... 


You'll find this Underwood the smoothest- 
running typewriter you’ve ever used...with a 
new touch that is individually and personally 


Accounting Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 





yours. 

Every new feature is designed to please you 
and your boss...to make your job easier, and 
his letters better. The New Underwood 150 has 
everything vou’ve been looking for in typing 
comfort and efficiency. 

Ask your local Underwood Representative 
(he’s listed in the Classified Directory) to send 


Punched Card Equipment... Electronic Computers 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood 


Typewriter Leader of the World 
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